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THE BEAUTY OF ENGLAND. {but beyond the thought or aspiration for aught 

Tue beautiful and majestic fournure, the sym- | that could lay the shadow of taint upon them. 
metrical and elastic forms, of the ladies of the | They learn of their own thoughts to keep their 
Eoglish aristocracy, have been fur three or four beauty as a sacred and inviolable repository of 
centuries at least, the envy and admiration of the | Heaven’s choicest and most delicious fragrance; 
world. What may be termed the poetry of con- | and, it is only when the subtle flame of love, born 
iguration seems to belong as a natural inheritance | like themselves in Heaven and sent seeking its 
to these proud, haughty and cold-hearted beau- |congenial nourishment through all the world, 
ties. Taught by that most contemptible of all | unseals the old alabaster portals of their gentle 
viectations, the desire to be thought better | bosoms, that the fountain of aflection—clear, deep 
pleased any where else than at home, our writers h and tranquil as the eternity to which it is retur- 
oo frequently fall into the ridiculous blunder of | ning—bursts forth and flows, for ever and for ever. 
the English Cockney scribblers, who go into rap- | | The weary soul to whom is permitted to refresh 
tures over France, Spain and Italy, without | i its drooping pinions in that wave, is blessed 


having ever voyaged beyond Wapping, and seek, | indeed! 


particularly in the matter of female loveliness, to | 
| them better than any other, because their keen 


jecry their own fair and splendid countrywomen, 


in all possible and impossible occasions. ‘T’o the | 


sative of the Continent, who happens to find him- | 
wif either in England or the United States, this | 
is ludicrous enough; and our beautiful sisters 
ad daughters may console themselves for the | 
idiotic blindness of their scribbling countrymen, | 
with the deep and absorbing admiration with 
which their magnificent and entrancing style of | 
beauty inspires every foreigner of fashion, refine- 
ment or good sense. 

We said, in speaking of the ladies of the Eng- | 
isharistocracy, that they were cold-hearted. We | 
wed the term in its ordinary acceptation—we | 
meant simply that they invested their beauties | 
vith that exquisite frost-work of modesty and re- | 
verve, which it is so delicious for the sighs of | 


honorable love to breath upon and dissipate. | 


Pasion, in the abstract, isa thing unknown to | § 


the well-bred English and American maiden—it | 
8a thunder-tone which never is awakened in | 
their guileless bosoms, but by the electricity of | 
toly and mutual love. They feel, with their 
ielicate instinct, that female beauty, in which 
* not shrined the unextinguishable lamp of | 
nodesty, shedding its rosy lustre upon all the tran- | 
‘pent symmetry of that sacred temple, is but a | 
‘atue of ice, which melts beneath the fierce sun 
passion, but to mingle with the gross earth and | 
% trampled under foot of the meanest and the 
taest. An invisible impulse,—a sweet yet irre- 
‘sible power, of whose existence they themselves 
we conscious but by its effects,—keeps their 
hearts and minds, as themselves, not only pure, 


The Greeks—who knew all things, and knew 


sense of the Beautiful kept them in constant com- 
/munication with Nature and the God of the Beau* 
tiful—personified in their religious system, three 
sorts of female loveliness—first, the reproducing 
being, with a voluptuous and sensuous configu- 
ration, small head, (as showing that menial occu- 
pation, was not her destiny,) and a thrilling lip 
and eye, coining a passion in every motion—be- 
wildering the senses with every undulation of that 
sweet head and bewitching form. This was 
Venus. Next came the hunting, warring and tra- 
velling faculty, personified under the form of 
Diana—beautiful yet chaste, and full of dignity, 
condescension, faithfulness, wisdom, but no love. 
After her is the intellectual woman—the imme- 
diate creation of the breath of God—Psycur— 


| the mind, the soul, the highest embodied intelli- 


gence. How truthful, and how beautiful is this 
noble yet simple story ! 

Without going through with the history of 
woman, in the different nations descended from 
the Caucasian race,—we will merely add that the 
English and American women, as a general charac- 
teristic, unite these three kinds of female excel- 
lence. Lovely and bewildering in the spells they 


|cast around our captive senses, they blend the 


| grandeur and dignity of wisdom, propriety, modesty 
and good sense, even in their most unguarded 
impulses, while their refined and powerful intel- 
lects keep pace proudly side by side with the 
haughty and daring soul of man, or even overstep 
us in the race for immortality. 

G. G. FOSTER. 
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THE WEEK-DAY MORALIST. 


LACONICS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE YEMASSEE,” “‘ THE KINSMAN,” ETC. 


I. 


Tue popular prosperity depends very much 
upon the popular morality. It is for a people to 
determine for themselves what they shall! be, and 
what they shall become. Soil, climate, fortune, 


in obtaining or securing eminence, happiness 
or permanence to any nation. Vainly would 
the patriot strive, and the sage counsel, and the 


themselves nor active in their proper purposes. 


and the labor which is taken for them, in which 
they do not share, is so much labor thrown 
away. Even Hercules, a god, could only assist 
those who were first prepared and willing to put 
their own shoulders to the wheel. 

i. 


that which is perpetually making hideous 
outcry about (supposed) dangerous doctrines. 
No errors of opinion can possibly be dangerous 
in a country where opinion is left free to grapple 
with them. Undoubtedly, such freedom pro- 
duces the wildest freaks of speculation, the 
crudest philosophies, and morals and metaphy- 
sics, equally insisted upon and impossible. But 
they are of a fungous growth, have a mushroom 
life, which the next day’s sun dries up and dis- 
perses. They need alarm nobody,—yet they do. 
How many men, with hearts of lions, have yet 
been scared by shadows! Philosophy has its 
bugbears as well as superstition. 
Wl. 

In morals, as in the mere essentials of social 
strength, the general diffusion of truth among 
mankind,—though no one individual shall have 
grown a jot wiser than the millions who have gone 
before, and have been great in preceding ages, 
—is the great but simple process for working out 
the grand consummation. The universal recep- 


and was possibly possessed in times past, by 
certain individuals,—is that coming of God's 
kingdom, the advent of which is the sole business 
of prophecy, and the great, but how little appre- 
ciated, hope of our race. 

Iv. 
Strange that we should conclude a people to 


go but a small distance, comparatively speaking, | 


soldier fight, if a paople are neither true to) 


tion of complete truth—as it is possessed now, | 


i be unequal to the business of their own govern. 
| ment, because they sometimes happen to 70 
|| Wrong ; as if it were any argument against ; 
| man’s reason, because, happening to dine ont 
| with his friend, he drinks too much wine, (a yery 
| reprehensible error, to be sure,) and partially 
| (though temporarily,) loses the proper command 
of it. The man and the nation may equally {aij 
| into error, but this suggests no good reason why 
| they should not in the end come right. 
! v. 

A nation, at one moment, seems to be utterly 
| debased and self-abandoned. It exhibits neither 
| great purposes, great performances, nor great 
| men. But one of the common errors of the 


i 


(se called) philosophical historian, is to judge of 
nations at passing and isolated periods—periods 


‘ 


In their own hearts and hands lie the secret of | of transition, at the best, when none of its perma- 
their moral, their social and political successes, 


nent phases can possibly be apparent. Sleep is 
| an element of action. A nation must have its 
period of repose quite as much as an individual. 
| May not these periods of unperformance, be, in 
fact, periods of preparation? A nation may 
stoop in order to spring, as the man crouches 
low to earth, when he would make his farthest 
leap. 


VI. 
| Man should never despair of his resources or 
' his race. He frequently does little or nothing, 
| because he does not manfully attempt enough. 
| We are very sure (and, indeed, the experience of 
i every day adds to the proof,) that the true exteui 
| of his powers has never yet been developed. He, 
| himself, is quite as much confounded at his own 
| achievements, when he makes them, as any of 
y the spectators. He is usually forced to his best 
| performances, by what he vulgularly calls neces- 
sity. We might easily find another word and 
| origin for the impulse which he obeys, at such 
moments,—and by which he performs. Though 
his reason trembles to advance, his blood bounds 
} to the consummation of the unusual tasks. 
Verily, we too much underrate this instinct. 
What is it but the God within him, throwing 
| aside the shackles of clay, the impediments, and 
doubts and fears of a poor earthly reason, and 
hurrying him onward—he, blind the while= 
| under the unerring guidance of an immortal 


soul! 

} vil. 

To the sight of ordinary men, there js, at this 
moment, scarcely any thing desirable in the 
position of ministers either in Great Britain oF 
| America. There seems to be every where # 
| hand, a general breaking up of the waters. All 
| the political elements are in commotiol, 
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moderate-minded men may well be modest. || all such cases the nature of ministers to increase, 
(Fools, of course, will rush in at any period.) in proportion to the increasing desire of majorities 
Timidity naturally shrinks from trials beyond its } to extend their sway over greater numbers. The 
strength ;—but occasions and times like these, display of national splendor, or private opulence, 
are the true accoucheurs of genius. It is in the is seldom a sure proof of national prosperity. 
storm that the strong spirit is roused to exertion,) The bankrupt makes his most extraordinary 
who, when the sky is untroubled and serene, displays of profligacy just before his open failure ; 
seems unvexed by ambition and hardly suscep- | and there is no moral filth more shocking than 
tible to life. Necessities need the spirits which | that which imperial trappings are employed to 
are to contend with them, and external pressure} conceal. Remarking to a pupil the various 
forces into action, for resistance, the unsuspected | transactions which had taken place, within a 
energies which repose within. Holiday states-| short period, in and about Athens, a venerable 
men, like holiday captains—fierce persons upon | sage of that city compared its condition, while it 
parade—are seldom the performing persons in) was wanting in those monuments of splendor 
the day of battle. On such occasions, if they } which had prefaced its overthrow, with the sub- 
do not wholly keep out of sight, they very soon } sequent magnificence in which all people then 
convict themselves of incompetence or imbecility, | indulged. He deplored the unfortunate character 
and are summarily dismissed, by shot or scorn, to of the difference and predicted the result. A 
their more appropriate places. Mediocrity seems | great display of wealth, can, in no country, be 
to be the great misfortune of present statesman- |) made by more than a very few ; and any struggle 
ship. It is doubtful where to find the leading | at this object on the part of the great body of a 
mind equal to the occasion, as it now threatens, || community is neither more nor less than a 
equally, perhaps, in Great Britain, America and | contest in crime for the splendors of bankruptcy. 
France. As the storm advances, and the danger|| He preferred to see, as we should, a country 
presses, the penalty will have to be paid by each || thickly scattered over with smiling aud culti- 
of these nations for the feeble conduct into which || vated farms, even though, at the same time, the 
they have suffered themselves to fall. But this || treasury of state or city remained empty,—since 
very penalty, terribly enforced, betrays the careful || a people prosperous by means of labor can always 
concern of Providence. But for the chastening | meet the emergency, whatever form it may take, 
we should not have the care, and the penalty \ by which state or city is endangered. It is not 
must precede the forgiveness. ‘T'he true man,||$0 certain that state or city can help a dissolute 
will succeed the imbecile—the king-man, born | people, who have yet to learn the first rudiments 
for rule—and the storm will cease at the simple | of industry. The noblest edifices in every 
waving of his hand. The good ship, with a good || country, are true hearts and strong hands, souls 
pilot at the helm, will reach her harborage. A|/not debased by indigence, nor enervated by 
sick nation, like a sick man, must be physicked, | luxury. There will most certainly be found in 
let blood, perhaps, and will suffer from nausea, || every nation, where the government neither sub- 
exhaustion and other evil concomitants, before it jects them for its creatures, nor affords them an 
entirely recovers. But, in all probability, it will | unwholesome example by its pomps, a people who 
recover. The greatest misfortune then is, and || will always have a filial love for the soil they cul- 
the one that it will remember longest, is the | tivate, and for the government, which, protecting 
heavy bill of expenses which is to follow. them from others, does not itself seek to oppress 
Vill. them! “I would rather,” said the sage, “ see 
No government can be prosperous or perma- || the national treasury for ever without a penny, 
tent, the people of which are unsuccessful in| than know that any worthy citizen stood hope- 
their social objects. It matters not very much | lessly in need of one.” 
vhat their objects are. The unimpeded prose- IX. 
tution of them is the great guaranty for which|} Your egotist is of three descriptions—he is 
sovernments are constituted. The first object of | your complacent, your complaining, or your 
‘government should be to convince the people || contemptuous egotist. The first class is a suffi- 
that this guaranty is permanent and certain.| ciently common one and needs no particular 
Laws which fluctuate are fatal to popular pros- | description. He is your sniggering, simpering, 
Perity, while such as bear hardly upon any class, |; lack-wit,—constant with his smile, who, if he will 
however small, though they promote the absolute | not help, cannot hurt, and may escape harm on 
"shes of the rest, will be unwise, and become | the score 6f his own harmlessness. The other 
pressive in the end to the whole; for it is in* two classes, though not equally common, are 
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sufficiently so in all conscience. Contemptuous || his immediate individual control: and man wil 
egotism is always ready for a fight—complaining never know one or the other, ’till he resumes all 
egotism is always ready fora bribe. ‘The former the privileges he has so blindly parted with, I 
always fancies that the world is treading on his seems to be clear, that, among his personal 
toes ; the other is always afflicted, lest the world duties are these: he must earn his own weed 








should not see when he puts themdown. Ihave jearn his own bodily condition—what is its meg Tuer 
an acquaintance, who, before dinner, is the first and what is its poison—farm his own lands, ang Bre 
character in perfection,—after dinner, the last. carry on his own intercourse with heaven, to the Or fro 
He unites the species. Meet him before he gets employment of as few intermediate agents x an 
to his chop-house, and his acknowledgment of possible. Individuality, and hence, individual : Pe 
your “ God den,” is a sort of defiance. After his 1 responsibility, is the grand feature which distin. et 
steak is discussed, he moves your bowels, if they guishes man from every other animal. O'er ov 
be at all given to compassion, to hearken to the OF life. 
narrative of distresses which trouble his. The | ae More | 
whole world has gone wrong with him—all the |) gee: c Gaze 
world are in a league to persecute him, and the | THE SEA, THE MIGHTY DEEP. Her 
only assurance you have that he will not throw || ee Yet wh 
himself into the river, is, the consoling conviction || ~ oe 2 ee In mod 
that you feel, all the while, that, let the world | Till, 
E ‘ : : | “ The sea! the sea! the open sea!” By th 
treat him as it will, he is a person who can never! Barry Cornwall. bag 
dispense with himself. His self-love, alone, || On, had I my wish, in my pride I would be, Fes 
keeps the world from losing that which it could | A wild careless rover upon the wide sea ; ——_ 
—very well afford to lose. \ Oh, the glorious sea, with the proud, dashing foam, 
x | Should be to the wanderer his fearless barque’s home. As from 
. | Yieldi 
One of the Grom but secret causes of human || What though storm and tempest should sweep in their Reveal'd 
failure and perversion, is the reluctance of men to | eae t ey 
abide by their instincts. The pride of intellect! On the waves of the deep; and along my wild path, Thus fro 
will not suffer itself to refer to any other authority The fierce hissing lightnings like serpents should twine, Yieldit 
than reason, and we begin the work of self- || And the phosphoric billows should gloomily shine— In tones 
re ets - 
sophistication on the very threshold of existence. |, Lo, Pe 
‘ Digg . . || Yet away, yet away over breaker and wave, 

Of the simplest pursuits we continue to fashion || are . ; ' 

é : Cn nad : || I would heedlessly dash, and their rude dangers brave; Spirit of 
mysteries—o the simp est arts, sciences ;—and || Each feeling of fear in my bosom should sleep, To “i 
the very things of which nature would seem to | 4, proudly my barque cut her way through the deep. Sw 
require of us the immediate personal per- |, i ' 
formance, we strangely enough defer to a special |, Huzza, for the sea! the all glorious sea, ee . 
and foreign faculty. What more completely our |{ Its might is so wondrous, its spirit so free ' fn “ 

= ‘ ti . P \s : ° . me - . ‘ ‘ Aen th 
own province than our own food, our own rights, || 4°4 its billows ng ier to each pulst bs my on Charm’d | 

aS |Whi i i j : ¥ t yield to control. — 

our health, and our religion ?—yet all these con- Which impatient, like them, cannot yield t Thane ¢ 
cerns which can be attended to by nobody half so Oh! let me when dying, but know that the wave, Tet, as the 
properly or profitably as ourselves, we studiously |! Is rolling along from its deep coal cave Breath’, 
put out of our own control. Hence, our lawyer 1 To bear my lone corpse to its bed in the deep ;— Bs varied 
can give us the most complicated and admirable || How calmly my spirit would hush it to sleep: & thou, 
laws,—but no justice;—our doctor, the most | ; ‘0 thee, ir 

: ‘= || Then down through the glassy, the billowy sea, Bodied j 
variously compounded medicines, but no cure; || oe tial . 

, h : fd bee! My corpse shall be borne ; and the wild minstrelsy To thee, I 
= \ereng an a wary oetenes, Ut of dirge-chanting billows around me should break, Fer thee 
no religion—certainly, no safety. Even the \| And from caves of old Ocean strange echoes should wake. That thy by 
farmer, sophisticating like the rest, in his| Bow tru 
ambition to make a science of his art, seldom || OF! who would not live on the Ocean so oR mr Deane oe 
‘ . biegr iow a ee oe » smile e! 
succeeds in making a crop. Yet, it is very | When its billows look bright ete — of a bri Deep in 
: . ° . j , , , rig 1s ep, 

certain that nothing in this world is so easy of|| Ad who would not glory, his vigils to keep ont! 

; : : | With the stars o’er his head, and around him—THE DE*"" , 
attainment—if we will only try for merry ow oft ou; 
with common honesty and diligence—as food, || "Twas my cradle in childhood, that ocean so proud, on low breath 
health, justice and religion. The things most}! And in death let me have its bright waves for my shrovs nd may wr 
essential of all, not only to the health and happi- |} Let no sad tears be shed when I die, over me, “8S new-be 
ness, but to the absolute safety of man, were || But bury me deep in the sea,—in the sea‘ ve p 
never meant by the Deity to be withdrawa haa Norfolk, Va., 1844. oly G 
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POES Y 


BY E. DELAFIELD SMITH. 


Tuer is a spirit, in the twilight hour, 


Breath’d from above, where angels shadowy gleam; 


Or from the earth—the fragrance of the flow’r— 
Beauty—the genius of the mystic stream— 

Music, that haunts the greenwood and the gale,— 
A spirit of enchantment: and her veil 

('er Eden playing. Twilight gently wove 

('er our first parents in their bower of love. 

Of lifelike rapture warmer was the gush, 

More lofty thought, and deeper Beauty’s blush. 
Gaze on each brow! How vivid Feeling darts 


Her rays all sun-like, from their cloudless hearts! 


Yet why their silence? Vain is Feeling’s strife 
In modes of vulgar speech to rush to life, 
‘Till, from the bosom’s mystic depths, allur’d 
By the pure charm o’er Eden’s bow’r, that plays, 
That feeling sprang, and now no more immur’d, 
The new-born language form’d the Poet’s lays. 


4s from the bosom of the silvery sea 
Yielding her figure to the zephyrs’ care, 
Reveal’d in vapors of soft mystery, 
Rose Cithereea—all divinely fair ; 
Thus from the bosom of extatic feeling, 
Yielding her figure to the muses’ sway, 
ln tones melodious—well her form revealing— 
Lo, Porsy rising to the light of day! 


Spirit of Song! alike the soul, believed 

To have descended from the lands Elysian, 
By mind begotten, and by heart conceived, 

Born to the world to charm the mental vision ; 
To thy pure spirit, native are the skies, 

Eden the birth-place of thy lovely form,— 
Charm’d by the twilight hour of paradise, 

There first embodied from the bosom warm ; 
Tet, as the spirit of a noble thought, 

Breath'd into figure—an ethereal flame— 

by varied minds, in varied ages caught; 

8o thou, oh, spirit! ever art the same: 
To thee, in eastern or in western clime, 

Bodied in gentler or in ruder days,— 

Tothee, I pour the oblation of my rhyme, 

For thee, sweet spirit! build my lowly lays. 
That thy bright history I may picture well, 
Bow truant F ancy "neath the wand of Will; 
eave o'er my soul thy soft, mysterious spell— 
P in mine heart, thy magic powers instil! 


i) 


How 


oft our parents in poetic lays 

breath’d of love or chanted hymns of praise ! 
“dd may we not believe it true, that Thought 

Ths news born language for expression sought, 
“a the pure pair held commune with Hin— 


tec holy God, and with the seraphim? 


POESY. 


\ But cease, ye chords, that breathe a pawan gay 

In Sorrow’s ear, like mockery, that rings ! 

As sunless vapors, now a graver lay 

Rise from the chang’d and sorrow-stricken strings ! 
| Woman! ‘Too trusting, and alas, betrayed ! 
|| Ah, thou wert victim to that confidence 

|W hich made thee lovely! and from Eden’s shade 
Wert driven—weeping—with thy consort thevee, 
| And all thy spirit guardians spread their wings and fled— 
} But Hope—that wept—yet sunny tear-drops shed, 
|| When sprang, as from the earth-bedewing show’r, 
| O’er life’s dark path, full many a lovely flow’r. 
' 
| Then as, beneath the starry beams that eloquently smil’d, 
| Upon the lovely Mary’s breast, appear’d Jehovah's child, 
| So ’neath the light of Feeling’s ray, to earth again was 
) giv’n— 
|| Upon the lap of Nature nurs’d, the Poetry of Heav’n. 
|| She might have come or soon or late, again to bless the 
earth, 
| She might, before the water’s scourge, have own’d her 
} second birth, 
|| And with her own lov’d Solitude, in some secluded lair, 
|| Sweet breathing o’er the speaking lyre, have liv’d a 
hermit there; 

For not the voice of History, and none of Fancy’s scheming, 
Hath told a tale of Poetry ’till ’mid the Chosen gleaming. 


, Then hail to Judea! the land bright in story, 

| Where Poesy shone in the morn of her glory ! 

| Where the God of Sabaoth in musical lays, 

| Breath’d divine inspiration and lur'd us to praise ! 

| Where the God of Sabaoth cherish’d Poesy's spirit 

| To tell—like our Lord—of the Heav’n we inherit! 

| Where the prophet, whose soul gain’d its vision from high, 
Unveil’d the dark future of earth and of sky; 

| Where touch’d by the light wand of Poetry, spoke 

Of pow’r and of plenty, the flock and the oak ; 

Where Lebanon, Carmel, fair mountains of old, 

Of glory, of excellence, eloquent told: 

Where the down of the thistle, the chaff of the field, 
The figure of worthlessness, boldly reveal’d; 

Where the rose and the lily, the stream and the show’r, 
Told of beauty and freshness in joy’s rosy hour, 

When the spring in the desert, like bliss in the breast, 

| Leapt up in its fulness and sadness was blest; 

Where the lowly parch’d land held the mirror to wo,— 
And calamity sprang from the torrent’s rude flow. 


Such the figures of Nature—luxurious throng— 

That rose to the voice of the spirit of Song, 

When in Judah she sang to the praise of her God, 

To his “ people's” deliverance, when the magical rod 
Was stretch’d o’er the foam of the path-yielding sea, 
Whose billows were chain’d ‘till the Chosen were free. 
As back roll’d the breakers proclaiming the ery 

Of triumph—the knell of the vanquished—on high, 
From the heart of the prophet, rose the g'ad pwan there, 
’Twas Poetry bodied in Gratitude’s prayer! 

Then hail to Judea! the land bright in story, 

Where Poesy shone in the morn of her glory! 
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Ages roll on: by foster mother nurs’d, 
Lo, Song in Hellas, breathes amid the FREE! 
Fair land! from whose heroic bosom, first 
She drew the element of majesty, 
The bold yet plaintive fervor of the lute 
Of old Judea, slowly melts away, 
Mingling with thine its final breath, ’till mute, 
It softly dieth in thy graver lay. 


For fair Apollo and Amphion, giv’n 

By Hermes once, the magic lyre of Heav’n, 

And for Musaeus hymn’d in story long, 

Grecia hath claim’d the parentage of Song. 

Her birth ascrib’d to Deity, below 

Her spirit breath’d in Orpheus’ music flow, 

O’er Nature’s scenes, a magic spell he wound, 
And loos’d the souls that tyrant Death had bound. 


Hail to Aonia! where the muses long 

As vestal virgins, nurs’d the fire of Song, 

And to the bard that climb’d their classic mount, 
Bestow'd of Castalie—the mystic fount. 

There hath reclin’d great Homer’s form divine, 
There gay Anacreon wh», in rosy wine, 

Drown’d Care—the tyrant—jesting o’er her death! 
There grew a Pindar’s ever blooming wreath ; 
Till Ocean quench’d her passion-kindled flame, 
There rose its incense to a Sappho’s fame. 


In Grecia’s clime, the Poet first retined— 
Honor’d and lov’d—the genius of mankind. 
From Poesy’s lips, and in her language, fell 
The mystic breathings of the Oracle, 

And Poesy’s spirit with unbounded thrall, 
Like Beauty, rul’d and sweetly chasten’d all. 
Yet not alone was Grecia proudly bright— 
Rome hail’d the advent of poetic light ! 


In the Eternal City, grew the wreath 
Of fair Calliope, on Maro’s brow, 

And Erato was wont to softly breathe 
On the Venusian’s lovely “ Lyric flow.” 

Full many a bard in great Rome sang of old; 
Full many a bard in crush’d Rome lingers yet. 

But ah, the last are waxing still and cold— 
Sad subject for the Poet’s deep regret! 

Yet in the dimness of the mouldering hall, 
Breathes her pure spirit—eloquently mute ; 

Or pours her influence in the notes that fall 
From peasant—murmuring to his mournful lute. 


Then on the world of letters, fell 2 dark and dreary night, 
Yet Poetry through the cloud reveal’d her ever constant 
light: 
Her spirit in old Scythia breath’d the mystic Runic rhyme, 
Where hallow’d with Divinity, the Runer sway dthe clime! 
To Scandinavia’s varied lands, to Germany, away! 
And list the Poet-monarch’s song—the Scalder’s fervid lay. 
A learn’d and gentle mind within, without, the robe of blue, 
Behold amid the Celtic tribes, the minstrel meets the view, 
Who chronicled affairs of state, in melodies defining 
The lineaments of sacred Truth through vapory Fiction 
shining : 
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How should we cherish Poetry, whosespirit thus reveal’é 


The history of the olden time, that else had sunk conceal’! 


And as in wild America, rose Poesy’s spirit there, 

To kindle Valor’s fervid flame, or triumph to declare, 

Lamenting ’neath the heavy hand, the tyrant frown, ofdeath, 

Living in Friendship’s hallow’d vow and Love’s delusive 
breath. 


| Freedom, the goddess of the sky, in Song an Iris knew 
| ; 
| Who with her mandate and her spell, lo! to the moun. 


tains flew, 
When hearts awoke to liberty and loos’d their tyrant chain, 
Till Edward bade the minstrels die—’till Poetry was slain 


*T was she that breath’d from shore to shore, 
The sweet traditionary lore; 
’T was she o’er Albion, Provence, 
The Emerald Isle, the ** North Countrie,”"— 
That told the tales of gay romance, 
The daring deeds of chivalry. 
’T was she with knight, to holy war, 
To Moslem regions, sped away, 
Or breathing o’er the light guitar, 
To lady wove the tender lay— 
When lover long and bravely strove, 
Ere he embrac’d his hard-won love, 
So he would gain the muse’s kiss, 


Must brave the toils that circle bliss. 


Then—then—she pour’d her wildest lays! 
Those were indeed her golden days! 

She smii’d away the gloom that well 
Reveal’d the sun, we oft forget, 

Because no mists of morning tell 


The sire of light is lingering yet. 


Ay, late have been, beneath the deep blue dyes 
Of the Italian heav’n, the laureate FOUR, 
To woo her spirit from her native skies, 
Down to the arbors of that rosy shore: 
And there hav e been inGermany —sweet clime!— 
Full many a bard to weave her mystic rhyme: 
Gaily she warbles, as in other days, 
O’er vine-wreath’d France ; and long her pensive lays 
From the Green Isle have echo’d: she hath flown 
With sister spirits, o’er the Highlands free, 
Lending her magic influence to the tone 
Of many a lyre of Scottish melody : 

Long in old England proudly she hath shone, 
The learn’d, the noble, kneeling at her throne; 
And in this clime of freedom, lo, the flame 
The savage kindled, slowly swells to Fame! 

Sister of liberty! Here should’st thou die? 
With freedom nurs’d, with freedom breath’d from high’ 


One spirit and one essence long 
Dwelt Poetry and Music—Song; 
Till parting like the cloud of heav’n, 
The ties that closely bound it riv’p, 

Still round each new form, gently plays 
A radiance of varied dies, 

Which each to each a truant, strays, 


'Till both seem mingling in the skies. 
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Theirs is a soft affinity— 
Nay, they are one, for Poetry 
Retains the charm of melody, 
And Music—list th’ £olian lyre 
As, flitting o’er the quivering strings, 
Zephyrs in mimicry expire, 
Or gaily move their filmy wings : 
Think ye that sound could fascinate 
The heart it cannot penetrate ? 
Nay: ‘tis not sound that weaves the spell, 
For spirits in the breezes sigh, 
And whispering o’er the lute-strings, tell 
The legends of their native sky. 
Beneath their strange enchantment, lo, 
Dawn the sweet smile—the tear-drop flow— 
That linger on the dreamer’s brow, 
When yet the mystic spell is not, 
Remember’d well the Music, though 
The Poetry forgot! 
The Poetry of music, known 
In each sweet concord, each diviner tone ! 


'Mid words, o’er language, Poesy hath thrown 
Honied expressions, cherish’d for their grace, 
Their pow’r and beauty: like the flow’rets strown 

O’er the fair garden. Science loves to trace 
Their origin, their import, and to cull 
Sweet seeds—for memory—the beautiful. 


An Elfin Queen, with spirit-forms, "tis hers 
To charm the bosoms of her worshippers. 
It is her influence breathing forth the spell— 
It is her language whispering to the heart 
From the fair forms o’er Nature’s face that dwell, 
The living canvass of the painter’s art; 
And from the still, majestic statue, lo, 
Her mystic accents to the spirit flow! 


Hers is the language of the stars—of heav’n— 
When their soft meanings to the world are giv’n: 
Hers is the language of the maiden’s eyes 
Glancing soft answers to the lover’s sighs :— 
Sweetly she murm’reth in the wizard thought 
By fancy’s pow’r, in rosy slumber, wrought: 
Gaily in joy she smileth, and in gloom, 

Weeps o’er the cold and desolating tomb. 
Trac’d by her finger, there th’ inscription tells 
Uf those bright regions, where the spirit dwells, 
Where she shall hover o’er seraphic choirs, 


Suggesting music to their living lyres. 


Sweet, soothing spirit! from the bark of life, 
Lo, in mild majesty, thou mov’st at will 
O'er care’s rude billows, o’er the sea of strife, 
With the prophetic whisper—“ Peace, be still!’ 
As breath the life,—in sorrow’s drooping hour 
Tis thou revivest pleasure’s weakening pow’r.— 
No brow so fair—no smile so sweet as thine,— 
Come gentle Poesy! wilt thou deign be mine? 
Well from thy flow’rs I love to seek perfume, 
And though no sweeter in my heart ’tis made, 
Yet many roses in their beauty bloom 
For bee may ne’er the honey’d nectar shed. 


POESY. 











Ay, bloom for me—and while on earth I love, 
Thou shalt be dear—yes doubly dear above, 
‘For when I think of that far-distant heav’n, 
To which my thoughts on fancy’s wing repair, 
I feel no joy can to my heart be giv’n 
To coldly mingle with the spirits there. 
What though I love them on this rosy earth, 
In beauty’s mirror, softly breathes their worth:— 


The burning world the broken mirror keeping— 
For naught of earth shall in the skies appear— 

With lovely friend, my soul were ever weeping, 
For true, if memory told me he was dear 

’Mid earthly scenes, ah, she would whisper too 

Of the fair form that I no more could view. 

I see the features, nof the spirit here, 

Then can I recognize, to love it there? 


Not thus, sweet Poesy! vestments are not thine 
That please, forbidden in the skies to shine; 
I’ve ever known thee as a gentle spirit— 
No form appeareth when my heart adores ; 
Soul of the soul—an higher heav’n t’ inherit, 
Gently descending to th’ Elysian shores— 
There wiltthou dweil?—In death, assurance speak,— 
’T will chase the shudder, tinge the pallid cheek,— 
There wilt thou dwell? Then teach me to prepare 
To brave the gloom of that mysterious sea:— 
Farewell to earth! Adieu to earthly care! 
I’ll hang my harp upon the willow-tree— 
Banish each thought that whispers not of heav’n, 
So to her shores, my weary bark be driv’n. 


Thus—my harp on the willow, 
For angels to bear, 

I'll away o’er the billow— 
Wilt thou meet me there! 
On—on—"till breathes o’er us 

The soft spirit-air, 
’Till wakes the light chorus, 
To welcome me there! 
I'll away to the far lands 
Of a lonely retreat, 
Unheeding the garlands, 
Seraphs throw to my feet. 
I'll away to the mountains, 
Neath light shady bow’rs 
Where gush the glad fountains 
’Mid verdure and flow’rs. 
Sweet Poesy, meet me 
With the harp and with song! 
How gay and how fleetly 
Shall the hours flit along !— 
Then Death, should | fear thee— 
Thy dark ocean dread— 
When, Poetry! near thee 
My hours shall be sped? 
Nay! my harp on the willow 
For angels to bear, 
I'll away o’er the billow,— 
But—meet thou me there ! 


N. Y. University, Nov. 8, 1843. 
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THE LINK OF 


BETWEEN MIND AND MATTER.-——-AN ESSAY. 


UNION, 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “ LAFITTE,” ““KYD,"’ AND THE “‘ QUADROONE.’ 


* Materia uxorem duxit sanimam sed vero— 
Sed causis multis separatio vevitur num.” 
Leodius de anima. 


Havine at a former period, written an article | 
touching the obstacles that lie in the way of the | 
popular reception of any new philosophical disco- 
very, and also endeavored to show that the existing 
prejudices against mesmerism, neither in the | 
least degree affect its truth, nor indicate its final | 
rejection fromthe sciences ; we shall now endeavor 
to show that mesmerism infringes no established 
and universal law, but on the contrary throws 
light upon the obscure mysteries which envelope 
all the laws of nature and of mind. 

In contemplating ourselves, that is, our human 
organization as compounded of a body and of a 
mind, we discover that one is physical, tangible, | 
sensible ; the other sentient, intangible and invisi- | 
ble; that the visible is inferior to and controlled 
by the invisible, the existence and action of} 


which are as apparent, as the being and motions | 


——== 


f every action and motion in the physical universe, 
from the trembling of a leaf in the breeze to the 
majestic motion of the eagle, as he sails on ex. 
panded wings above the earth, as astonishing 
phenomena. Such men look with wonder apj 


nature and read a marvel in every line. Newtop 
was such a man! Galileo was such a man! 
Every century produces such men. They ar 
the pillars of science, and the intellectual links 
that connect material humanity with the unip- 
carnated mind. Such men behold in the falling 
and uplifting of the eye lid, a wonder and a phe- 
nomenon that calls for scientific research into the 
'cause that produces such an efiect; an effec, 


| awe upon the pages of the great voiume of 
! 





| simple only because familiar. Nevertheless, this 
little motion holds in balance the great secret, for 
the key to which, metaphysical philosophers in 
all ages have been in search, viz: the mode by 
which mind acts upon matter. 

Now let us take up this investigation and look 
; into it as men of such philosophical minds would 
do; forthe service before us, mesmerism depends 


| ' ae ' 
upon the results of such researches for its proof 


and for it truth: let us look into it fairly, impar- 
tially and plainly, like honest philosophers, and 


of the visible. We discover that the body is the | if there be truth lying in the bottom of this well, 


. * | 
servant of the mind, acts only by its command, | 


and is subserviently obedient to its will. We| 
discover that the seat or throne of the superior | 
part of our being is the brain, from which ema- 
nate its will, and from which it promulgates | 
its laws. Experience and science show us that | 
the throne of this invisible mind is circled in the 
midst of the senses, the avenues to which it 
commands, and by means of which it holds 
intercourse with the external world; and by the 
intelligence which they afford, it directs and 
the noble physical machine within, 
We see it command, and the | 


moves 
which it inhabits. 
hand is upraised, the eye-lid closed, the foot 
advanced—the action of obedience being simul- | 
taneous with the command of the will. We| 
discover all this, wonder at it, but withhold our | 
investigation of the media power by which these | 
We see | 





wonderful phenomena are effected. 


done! But as we are accustomed to look upon 


this a a natural effect of the operation of the | 


will, or wish of the mind, we barely admit it, | 
and then cease further inquiry. | 

There are 
science, who are not 
effects; who, instead of narrowly regarding them 
with the mass only in the light of “ the common | 
places” of nature, are accustomed to look upon 


satisfied with natural | 
} 


| ningly constructed, and ingemously arranged f¢ 


that we will to move a finger, and that it is | 


men, however, fortunately for | 
| and the mind alone; and to admitt 


"cede that man is merely an 


we shall be able to draw it out, and holding it to 
the light of science, see whether it be a pebble er 
agem. As the first object of this research into 
ourselves, let us examine into the movements of 
our eye-lids. 

We will to close them and they fall. Weil 
to open them and theyobey. After repeating the 
experiment several times with careful, reflecting 
thought, we are satisfied that the motion is pr 
duced by the will of the mind. But how? We 
well know, for the science of anatomy teaches 
it, that the lids rise and fall through the instr- 
mentality of certain nerves and muscles ¢cut- 

! 
the purpose; but no where have anatomis’s 
shown us that these muscles are carried to, and 
attached to the will, or mind that moves them. 
No anatomist has ever yet discovered the invisible 
power which controls these sensitive wires; yet he 
‘has discovered their terminus to be in the bras 
the seat and throne of the mind. The irresistible 


° ° ° . . shie ts 
inference then is, that it is the brain which s¢ 
But reasos 





| in motion the nerves and muscles. ' 
: . : — e 
rejects this conclusion, for we know that . 
: sh i I 

body is governed by the mind, which is 4 spin 
hat the bra 
| . . 2 }- 
gives impetus and motion to all the nerves term 


, a a all on 
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niverse, possessing vitality only through the circulation us be understood. If an island can receive its 

» to the of the blood, and that, when this stopped, the importations only by medium of the sea, it must 

on ex- brain perishes and man ceases fo be! This export by the same medium. If the mind ej 
nishing conclusion none but a fool or a materialist would receive its series of knowledges of external 

ler and admit. The inference then is, that these nerves ‘hings by medium of a fluid, it must emanate ) 

ume of are set in motion by the invisible or intangible | itself by the same medium. That it does derive ‘ . 
Newton “mind,” which has its seat within the brain, its impressions by the vibrations of sach a fluid, we. 


although they show no visible attachment to it. | is philosophically true ; that it conveys them by : 
We thus conclude that there exists an invisible the vibrations of the same fluid to the parts of the 
media between the nerves and the will—for no body it would move by the media of the organs 
eflect can be produced without contact or motion. of the brain which are marshalled like couriers 
e falling Here is no contact: there must therefore be | around it, remains to be proven. The deduction 


6) 
* 
a man! 
; 
t 
ah 
da phe- notion. This motion must exist in a fluid of reason and the inference of analogy would i 
4 
: 
. 
it 
- 
2 


hey are 
nal links 
ne wnin- 


which the will controls. In what way our spirit | lead us to believe that it does; and it will be 
is incorporate we cannot tell; but that its being | readily admitted that whatsoever science furnishes 
is in a fluid, invisible and intangible, is pro- proof of this, will be a sound and important one. 
bablee The existence of a most subtle fluid |Mesmerism alone has furnished these proofs ; 
permeating all substances, science has proven. and as its claim to rank with the sciences rests 
The fluid emanating from a magnet is so rare upon the existence and action of such a fluid, if 
aod subtile, that it will pass through plate glass it does not exist her pretensions fall to the 


into the 
n effect, 
Jess, this 
ecret, for 
yphers in 
mode by 


and look without any resistance or diminution of its force, | ground. Without such a fluid, what is mesme- vy 
nds would apd lose so little of its power as to turn a mag- | rism could not be. If the medium assumed to ¢ f 
1 depends netic needle beyond the glass! The existence be do nof exist, then is nervic magnetism a most Lae 
- its proo! of the subtlest fluids is established ; and that of singular delusion ; but if it do exist, mesmerism 
ly, impar- electricity is so generally admitted that not even | has established itself among the first discoveries 
hon ai the vulgar doubt, though they cannot sec it. From of the age, and given a key to unlock the mystic 
this well, the grosser fluids, atmospheric air, ether, and | union of mind and matter. F) 
Iding it to fame to electricety, and the magnetic (metal) | Mesmerism proves, we have said, the existence ; A 
pebble et eflluvia or fluid, there is a progressive series of of this subtle fluid of the brain; but if we are t 
earch inte ‘ieps regulated with beautiful order. Vision asked to prove it, we reply that mesmerism proves M 
ements of and hearing are discovered to be the effects of | jt not to me ; that it is not susceptible of proof, ; 
enal vibrations not of the atmospheric air, but of |exeept by mesmerism. The philosopher will 

We vil asubtler fluid permeating it, and conveying sen- | understand our meaning. He and the general 
eating the sation to the nerves of the brain as the undula- |reader must be willing to admit that the fluid 
, reflecting tons of the wind convey motion to the leaves of | exists ‘till its existence be proved to him by the 
ion is pre the trees. The mind which receives and under- kind of testimony mesmerism itself will offer. 
ow? We stands these sensations, must therefore exist in | 'Phe brain, then, is charged with a subtle fluid, 
my teaches the same fluid in which the nerves act; for the | so fine and delicate as to be agitated by the 
the instru: ‘ame medium which conveys sensations from motion of thought in the mind, which, as_ it 
scles cut- vithout to the nerves of the brain by its undula- | were, floats in it—a spirit in ether. This fluid is 
rranged for tons, must necessarily be continued through the | the highest link in material essences, and the 
anatomists ‘eves, 0 communicate these sensations to the | Jowest in spiritual ; so that it is easily influenced 
ried to, and mind. The MIND, therefore, receives all its’ by the vibrations coming from matter on the one 
oves them MM Mpressions by a fluid which the nerves set in hand, and the motions of mind and spirit on the 
he invisible motion; that is, its communication with the brain ‘other. It is this medium by which the mind of 
ress ye he and the herves, is carried on by the medium of @ man holds its union with his body, the bond 


n the bri fi "Nid, intangible, invisible, and, so subtle as whereby spirit is wedded to matter. The first 
e irresistible HM” Constitute the link that unites the material and nighest matter with which the incorporate 
n which se "ich the immaterial matter with spirit! |, mind comes in contaet, is the nerve of the brain, 
But rease® ¥ the MIND—that invisible, spiritual, sentient, | which it excites, not by direct contact, but by 
w that the = wills—is intellective through the nerves ‘the intervention of the fluid medium of sensation, 
.is a spin a of the nerves of the brain agitated from | which we have described. These nerves, or 
rat the br a mH ating & motion a fluid the vibrations organs of sensation, pass from the brain to all 
yerves term ae ich terminate ee the mind, it also must | parts of the body. An act of the will sets them 
1 be to com by = Ns own intelligent, independent workings ‘in motion. It is the will, therefore, that moves 
1, his be? © same “— medium to the brain. Let matter! The will, for imstance, wi//s that the 
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eye-lids should close. How is the effect pro- || will by means of it that a man moves his own 
duced, inasmuch as the will has no command | body, and the parts of it as he wills, and whither 
over the muscles independent of the media of | he will. But we do further assert that man has 
the nerves and their intermediate fluid? We) the power of exerting an influence by his will, 
answer: the motion of thought agitates the fluid; ||extraneous from himself,—without, or beyond 
the nerves catch the vibrations, conveying them his own bodily sphere ; that he can move matter 
with the continuously exerted effort of the will to | which is not in contact with his nerves, by ap 
the nerves of the eye-lid. The energy of will | effort or successive effort of his will; in fine, that 
the nerves have thus conveyed in the fluid, lifts he can exert his will over the nervous system of 
the muscles and produces the effect intended by | another person, as if it were identical with, and 
the will. Thus is a finger to be moved! an arm | part and parcel of his own. 
to be raised! the leg to be advanced! the whole | ‘This is a startling assertion. Let us examine 
body to be set in motion! The will to produce | it carefully and reflectingly, and we shall under. 
these effects by its own motion to act, agitates | stand it, subtle and marvellous as it appears. It 
the medium fluid; the undulations are commu- | js well known that the two ends of a recently 
nicated to the nerves, and along them with the | severed nerve, if held near together attract and 
rapidity of thought (for it is nothing else,) to the | cohere. This proves clearly the existence of 
part desired to be acted upon, and the effect is | attractive influence, either inherent in the nerve, 
simultaneous with the will. The nerves then or accidental. That it is not inherent in the 
conduct the fluid with which the will comes in | substance, has been proven by the fact that after 
contact, and consequently convey a portion of | some time exposure, this attractive quality disap- 
the will; for so long as the fluid acts, the mind | pears: it must therefore be incidental, and tran- 
must act in it and through it. The nerves, | sient; and mesmeric philosophy very properly 
therefore, are no part of the muscular machinery refers it to the invisible fluid of which it is 
for moving positions of the body, but conductors | the conductor. Subsequent experiments, have 
of the will to the parts, which, by its energy are | fully established the correctness of this hyp- 
put in motion. Consequently the nerves are | thesis, and proven to the satisfaction of science 
there more or less numerous in proportion to the that a fluid not only exists, but that it is highly 
weight of matter upon which the will-charged ‘magnetic, and hence mesmeric philosophers 












nervous fluid has to act. | have denominated it ‘ magnetic fluid.” 
Hence it appears that the brain, although the | Its magnetic property having been clearly 





terminus of the nerves, instead of being the | established, and the nerves fully ascertained to 
cause of motion and action, is but the instrument | be the sentient matter upon which jt acts, a dis- 
of a thinking spirit that dwells within it, sur- \ tinguished German physicsan and philosopher 
rounded by a subtle essence, which links him to in 1768, commenced a course of interesting 
matter, and by the medium of which he acts | experiments, which fully proved to him, as he 
upon the brain. This is the mesmeric theory in | had anticipated, that the nervous system of an 
its latest and highest developments. We have | individual in a low state of health could be influ- 
endeavored to give it in language as clear and | enced by the vigorous nervous power emanating 
explicit as a subject so subtle and metaphysical | from that of a healthy person; and that through 
will admit of; not so much seeking to present it | the eye was the outlet of the brain through which 
in a philosophical shape as in a popular one. ‘the surplus nervous fluid of the healthy brain 

We will now glance at the manner in which | escaped, if forced by the will! He ascertained 
mesmerism avails itself of this hypothetical’ the eye powerfully energized by the will, i 
medium, and also how it exercises its peculiar | directed to the brain of the other, changed the 
functions upon the will and body, supposing this | whole action of that brain so that it turned, as " 
fluidal medium of sensation to exist. We have | were, away from the avenues to its own senses 
shown, adopting this theory, how the will moves | closing them to the external world and presented 
matter—an eye-lid, au arm, a leg, the whole | itself like ‘the sun-flower to the sun,” to receive 
body !—that it moves it by a series of motion sensation, life, light, thought and motion from 
and not by contact, and we have shown how this | the stronger will of the other, which for the tme 
motion originates in, and by an act of the mind, | being controlled its own peculiar medium of sen 
and by undulatory vibrations is communicated to | sation and will. He discovered that the person 
matter. We assert that every healthy brain is | influenced by him in these experiments . 
charged with this active, sentient fluid, and that | longer used her own senses, but his !—that she 
it is by the communication of the force of the | felt, thought, tasted, moved, spoke, wept, laughed, 
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and suffered with him! Astounded with these Original. 


discoveries, he communicated them to two of his AN ENGLISHMANIN AMERICA: 


friends, one of whom was the celebrated Dr. | 


r 4 . .— 
Mesmer. It is already well known what use OB, AN OLD MANS STORE. 
this acute man made of this discovery; one of 
the most extraordinary of the age or of the * Not hoary hairs nor forty years, 
, Pir ele Nor momeuts between sighs and tears; 
world, and destined to be productive of the most Can make my thoughts or faney flee 
; . . ants One moment, inv sweet wife from thee.” 
important results to mankind. Cunningham 


“How it pours!” said Mr. St. Aubyn, as, 
_ drawing his chair closer to a blazing fire, he lis- 
TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF) tened to the rain falling in torrents, which a high 
MRS. LOUISA A. HENRY. | wind blew with great violence against the unshel- 
AFPECTIONATELY INSCRIBED TO THE REV. M. HENRY, A.B. | tered house; and caused to patter against the 


Original. 


Tuov hast laid within the cold dark grave the beautiful | windows, as though it would break them in with 


and just, | every gust. It was indeed a fearful night, and 
And heard the low sad knell which gives to dust its) the large frame building occupied by the gentle- 

kindred dust ; |, man above named, rocked and creaked like a ship 
Thou hast yielded up thy loved one, with a grief we may | jn a storm. 

not tell, It stood alone; and at the time to which my 


ybeart hath nearly broken, with that last, the 
And nena th nearly broken, with that last, that ol tale refers, was about a mile from Broadway ; : but 
‘arewell ! 


: | long since has it been joined to that gay prome- 
u wilt miss thy gentle one at eve, when stars are in || 
Tho y$ ’ | nade, and many a fine row of houses flanks above 


the sky ; ‘ i ; 
: See eae | and below, what was then considered, an almost 
for every bright, and kindling orb, will ’mind thee of | : % 
that eye ) country-house. Jt stood a little in from the 
So purely bright, when joy was there, in all its flashing | road, with a beautiful garden in front, well 
light, | stocked with flowers of every kind, and laid out 
Or when tear-gemmed, so beautiful in its sorrow’s shad- |! in English style. The taste, and attention mani- 
dowy night. fested in the bestowal of every thing about it 


Thou wilt miss her at that hour when at the social hearth, | would have led an observer to imagine that it was 
Ye kneel in social prayer ; for the memory of her worth, | | superintended (in its direction, ) by a female hand ; 
Shall come across affect on’s waste,—not indistinct, and | but the supposition would have been erroneous. 

dim, | The owner of that mansion was an elderly gen- 
| tleman, considerably in the vale of years ; and his 
_ only company beside the servants, was a nephew, 
| whom he had brought up, and who had now 

| reached his twenty-seventh year. 


Mr. St. Aubyn, the old gentleman's name, was 


For that voice,x—oh! how in fancy’s ear, ‘twill raise 
devotion’s hymn ! 

Yet why should agony usurp sweet resignation’s throne ? 

Why should we weep our loved ones gone,—yet not for | 
ever gone ? 

Why should the fountains of our grief, burst from cach fi 


tortured breast ? | an Englishman by birth, and a younger son of a 
The wicked cannot harm her now, thy wearied dove’s at Baronet of that name. 

rest ! | At the death of his father, finding himself pos- 
The evening winds will play around her quiet grass. | sessed of but a scanty portion, the landed pro- 

grown grave, | perty devolving entirely on his eldest brother by 
And the drooping boughs of forest-trees above that green | ‘ heirship, he resolved to emigrate to the Western 

mound wave ; world, and try his fortune in some line of mer- 


But she, thy loved, thy gentle one, would calm thine } chandize. ‘To this end he came to New-York, 
anguish’d weeping, established himself soon after in business, mar- 
or her spirit now is with its God; and the body— only || “ried, and, as the phrase goes, settled down with 

slee " ; 
ping | every prospect of prosperity and happiness smiling 


From h 1 2 , i . 
er bright sphere beyond the skies, thy gentle one | gaily before him. 


now calls, 


Atd her smile throws down a gleam of bliss upon each Masiy = year lind polled poe the heed of the 
tree that falls; now venerable old man, since the time above 
With beckoning hand she bids thee come to that all || "eferred to; and many changes and vicissitudes 
blissful shore, ‘had he seen ;—many a sorrow known. And 
the loved and lost shall re-unite—to part? oh ! never | seated in his easy chair, his gouty foot swathed 
more. JOHN c. M’cabe, M.D. |} in flannels, resting on the velvet-cushioned stool ; 
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between the howlings of the storm, many a) nestly do I hope that ere long you will be fortu- 
thought of by-gone days presents itself; some of) nate enough to get one whose fairy fingeys and 
bitter, some of pleasant memory; but the sound of | gentle taste will render our home a little different 
carriage-wheels, arrests his ear, and listening with | to what it now is. For those untidy servants, 
deep absorbed attention, footsteps are heard | get what number one may, annoy me bevon 
coming up the garden. In another moment,the | every thing. I am_ perpetually scolding and 
hall door is opened, and the solitude of that) telling them how to do things, but all to y 
lonely parlor is broken by the entrance of his | purpose; still my only resource is to ‘sit like 
nephew, now the only delight and joy of that old | patience on a monument, smiling at grief,’ whil 
man’s existence. beholding every thing done the wrong way; the 
“Ah, Edward,” exclaimed Mr. St. Aubyn, as, house in a state of confusion and disorder, from 
he entered, ** you are come at Jast, then. Oh, base to roof, and my victuals at every meal 
how glad I shall be when you are married ; and) literally spoiled by their abominable mode of 
when your wife’s society will supply to you at | cooking.” 
home, that amusement you are constantly seeking || “A heavy list of grievances, indeed, dea 
abroad ; but I expect, finding not.” _ uncle,” was Edward’s reply, and he pansed; 
The young man smiled, as he drew near the fire, then continuing said, * but things do not appear 
and taking a chair opposite his venerable uncle, to me in this light; every thing about this room 
began making inquiries of how he had been since | for instance, looks very nice. ‘Tables and chairs 
he had left him, and if he had expected him that | nicely polished ; the sofa just in the right place; 
stormy night. | this beautiful imperial carpeting looking as if it 
* Oh, yes, Edward, I expected you; for in our | was quite new, so bright with cleanliness; and 
old comfortable close carriage, which I ordered the portrait and mirror-frames shining as if a 


to be in waiting for you, drawn by two as fine | single dust even had never settled upon them.” 


horses as ever crossed the road, there is little to | 
feel from any weather. Knowing, too, what a } 
desolate dwelling our house is, I should think it 
as I have always told you, one of the greatest | 
cruelties you could inflict, to stay away over) 
night. The day, and that part of the nigh’ you | 
are usually absent, is dreary enough for me to } 
bear, without this addition; and indeed, could, 
hardly be borne, if 1 did not look forward to | 
your return before I went to bed, to hear some- 
thing in the shape of news; the sayings and 


hy 
1} 
} 


! 
doings of actual existence,—for my own, alas, is | 
but a passive one:” and he sighed. 

“Dear uncle,” said the young man, “I often | 
think how lonely you are out here, but what can | 
do? You tell mel must not neglect my business ; 
—that you know, occupies me the whole of the } 
day; and iv the evening I am glad of something | 
in the way of relaxation ;—so accept the invita- 
tio of some friend or other in town, to spend an | 
hour or two, at their house ; where music, danc- | 





ing, or amusement of some sort usually beguiles i 
me, and it generally gets to be late ere I return. } 
But you know I have another motive beside | 
amusement in seeking the society of the gay and | 
fashionable. ‘I am searching for a wife,’ as you | 
so often tell me how much happier our abode | 
might be rendered if it was only conducted under | 
the happy auspices of a wife.” « 

“Ah, Edward, you have well said the happy | 
auspices of a wife; for there can be such a thing | 
as miserable auspices, I assure you. But ear- ' 


“ Yes, yes,” said the old gentleman, pettishly, 
“these things look well enough to you, who 
never see them but in the night; but seen in the 
bright daylight, they present a very different 
aspect, lassure you ; and | hope the day is notvery 
distant when Cupid will wing an arrow at your 
hitherto invulnerable heart; and in giving you’ 
wife give me also a daughter, whose presence 
will impart something in the shape of comfort 0 
this at present cheerless and desolate house.” 

“ Why, uncle, I never heard you talk thus 
despondingly before; the gloominess of the 


|weather, perhaps is the cause, and being 


perhaps, so much alone. I will try to come 


‘home earlier in future, and render if I can, your 
‘desolate home as you term it, less irksome ane 


solitary to you.” 

“ This is an old promise, Edward ; however. | 
must not talk so like a crabbed old man, as 1am; 
but confined in my gouty chair, the whole 
each livelong day, without seeing or hearing * 
soul that cares for me, it is little to be wondered 
at, especially when I contrast the past with the 
present. Ah, life was not always thus barren 
enjoyment to me. ‘The gentle tones of affectios 
once rung constantly in my ears, and the smi 
of tender and devoted love, greeted me as duly 
and untiringly as the glorious sun rose to re his 
race, with the return of every added day 
blessed lives. But that sun which bathed mi 
existence in bliss unutterable, is set, alas, 0 ™ 
no more in this world; but I shall meet her " 
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another and a brighter ; and where I am fast, fast 
hastening. But ere that time arrives,”—clasping 
his helpless hand, ard his eyes filling with tears, 
—[ would see’—his voice faultering as he 
spoke, —* I would see you blessed with a partner, 
such as I once possessed,—such as once made_ 
the walls of this old, and nowto me solitary man- 
sion, seem like the very portals of an earthly 


paradise !"—-and he paused, overcome with | 


emotion. 

Edward Leslie (the young man’s name,) was 
also affected at this allusion to a separation, by 
death from his revered and beloved uncle, and 
tears filled hig eyes. 
panetion of heart, for leaving him so much alone. 
But if his home seemed so solitary to him, what 
charm could it possibly possess for one in the 
freshness and buoyancy of youth? His uncle’s 
assertion had indeed been correct, that his 
promise of being more at home was an old and 
an unfulfilled one. And as to bringing home a 
wife, he had seemed as far as ever from the nup- 
tial state;—for out of the immense number of 
young ladies he continued to meet with from 
month to month and year to year, no one had 
ever yet been able to fit his roving fancy, or | 
satisfy the fastidious seeker for perfection in every 
female grace and accomplishment, united in one 
person, and where not even the shadow of imper- 
fection could be tolerated in any thing. As for 
example, she must possess perfect beauty of 
person, and her form must be symmetry itself. 
This to begin with. 


He felt too, much com- 


Then she must be perfect 
in every branch of female accomplishment. She 
must paint landscapes like Claude Lorraine ; 
have a thorough knowledge of all the modern 
and ancient languages ; play on the piano like 
Mozart ; with a like knowledge of the harp and 
guitar; have a voice like a seraph, and compose 
the poetry of her own songs !—With such a list | 
of requirements, my readers will not much 
vonder that Edward Leslie continued unsuited 


Up to his twenty-seventh year, and that his uncle | 


should feel as he did; that a wish for his mar- 
nage was very little likely to be gratified, while | 
he continued to harbor the thought of meeting | 
with such absolute impossibilities. But youth | 
iy, ee of visions ; and they will have their | 
* aah pite of the wisest advice, or the kindest | 

“ations of relatives, “speak they never so 
Wisely,” 

“Tt gets late, however,” said Mr. St. Aubyn, 
"iplng his eyes, and putting his handkerchief into 
his pocket, « Ring for Bryant, (his valet,) and | 
let him wheel me into my little sanctum ;"—a | 
room adjoining the sitting parlor, which, when 


} 
| 
} 


ST? OO Oe 


unable to walk from an attack of gout, he usually 
occupied as a bed-room; from its being on the 
same floor, and facilitating by that means, his 
removal into it by being wheeled in, in his easy 
chair by his faithful and attached servant, with- 
out much trouble or inconvenience on either 
side; when compared to what it might have been 
had he slept up-stairs. 

“Uncle,” said Edward, “ you spoke just now 
of the happiness of the past; perhaps a relation 
of some of the incidents of vour life might be 
very useful to me, especially in my present 
pursuit of a fireside companion. Come, uncle, 
promise to indulge me, for | am sure they cannot 
fail to be interesting.” 

“Well, I will some time,” replied Mr. St. 
Aubyn, laconically. 

* Some time, uncle, but why not say definitely 
when?” said the young man. “It is not now 
very late, and I am on the qui vive tor a recital; 
1» dear uncle oblige me.” 

“ No, Edward, not to-night: a chord has been 
touched which has vibrated too deeply on the 
feelings of my riven heart; and made its wounds 
bleed too profusely, to admit of any further 
recurrence to the past, now. But by to-morrow 
perhaps I shall be able to overcome this weak- 
‘ness, and if you are home early, | will give you 

the history of my past life, at least that part of it 
which most, nearly concerned my _ happiness. 
For it may, as you have said, be useful to you; 
and now ring the bell for Bryant.” 

“ Thank you, uncle,” rising to ring the bell. 

“ To-morrow evening then, I will be home at six 
o'clock, prepared to listen to an experience, I 
‘am confident that will not only amuse, but 
‘instruct me.” 
| That will depend on its application,” Mr. St. 
_Aubyn gravely replied. “ But be true to your 
-appointment, and I will be true to mine.” The 
servant here entering, Mr. St. Aubyn bade his 
‘nephew good night, and was wheeled into his 
bed-room. 
| Edward Leslie was true to his engagement on 
‘the following evening; in fact for the first time 
‘for many months, he was home early enough to 
join his uncle at his favorite meal—tea; and after 
chatting over that comfortable beverage, as Cow- 
| per expresses it : 
“ Which cheers but not inebriates,” 
the things being removed—and servants with- 
drawn—Mr. St. Aubyn drew, or rather wheeled 
| his chair closer to the fire, as was his custom, 
coughed and hemmed, prefatorily—remained 
silent for a few moments—glanced at his nephew, 
who had assumed a listening aspect,—then 
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throwing himself back, or inclining a little to the 
side of his easy-chair, and resting on the stuffed 
arm, he thus began :— 

“ Well, Edward, I promised you a narrative 
of some of the incidents of my past life to-vight; 
and as you have been as good as your word in 
coming home to bear your uncle company, you 
shall hear it. My father, I believe you are aware, 
was a baronet; he had two sons and four daugh- 
ters. My sisters all married young, and having 
their portions paid down on their wedding days ; 
when my revered parent paid the debt of nature, I 
being the second son, there was little left to my 
share ; the bulk, in short the whole landed pro- 
perty possessed by my father, descending accor- 
ding to the law of the land to my eldest brother ; 
who with it also inherited the title of Sir Hugh 
St. Aubyn. 

| was twenty-three years of age when this 
event occurred, and the immense difference that 


and my own, determined me to leave my native 
Jand, and seek that fortune abroad which I could 
have no chance of accumulating at home. With 
my scanty patrimony, therefore, ] set out for the 
Western world, leaving my brother master of an 
estate which brought him more annually, than 
the whole amount of my portion. Such being 


and yet under those uneqnal circumstances, it is 
not always either that they are brought up to any 
profession and business to supply the difference; 
a species of injustice I have ever regarded with 
feelings of the highest indignation. But to pass 
over what is termed a necessary evil for the pre- 
servation of the family dignity, I shall at once 


York, then little more than a Dutch settlement, 
where I resolved to ensconce myself; and as 
soon as I could meet with a trusty and expe- 
rienced partner with a capital equal to my own, 
to commence business in good earnest; resolving 
that if attention and perseverance could achieve 
it, to become a rich man. For I had lived too 
long amid the appliances of wealth and station, 
not to de sensible of theirvalue. A spice of envy 
at my brother's superior fortune, it might be too, 
stimulated me in a great measure, my temper 
being naturally ambitious. 

“| was fortunate enough to obtain a partner to 
my wishes; and about two years after my arrival 
in New-York, | found myself engaged in a busi- 
ness that promised me a rapid fortune, so I be- 
thought me of taking a wife. 

“1 have said my temper was naturally ambi- 


tious; and my tastes, though completely con- 


now existed in my brother's worldly possessions | 


the injustice practised towards younger sons: | 


: . a . i 
proceed to inform you of my safe arrival at New- | 


| cealed beneath the exterior of a man of business. 
were extremely fastidious. My aristocratic de. 
| scent too, gave great ideas of what I had a right 
‘to expect; and being reckoned handsome. | 
| resolved to make an alliance if J did marry, that 
_ should do honor to my choice. My thriving for. 
tunes made me an object of great solicitude 
| among the mothers and daughters of the worthy 
citizens of New-York. But the majority of those 
'who regarded me so favorably, in the pride of 
| birth, and other circumstances, I made no scruple 
| to look down upon with the most unqualified 
‘contempt. My haughty bearing at length 
became manifest; and the handsome young 
| Englishman, as his riches increased, lost much 
of his former popularity. For pride, in a country 
|where people sought to raise themselves by 
industry, whatever might be the cause that 
| prompted it, was considered an offence, for which 
|no other virtue or quality could compensate. 
| But their praise or censure affected me very little. 
| If indeed any thing, it was gratification at being 
| regarded in what | considered my true light. | 
| was glad they saw that I looked upon myself as 
| being different to the plebeians with which I was 
|| surrounded, and | resolved when I commenced 
| housekeeping, to live in a style suited to the rank 
of life to which I belonged, aud to associate only 
| with those whose lineage like my own could 
| be traced to either some English or foreign 
| aristocratic origin. 
‘Time for some period fled on with little pros- 
| pect of the secret wish of my heart being gratified: 
| of forming a high and wealthy alliance ; and as 
| my own riches continued rapidly to pour in upon 
| me, the desire increased daily. 
|. ee length chance favored my long cherished 
hopes ; a high aristocratic French family of the 
name of Le Roux emigrated hither, and took up 
| theirresidencein Broadway. ‘They were reputed 
| 


wealthy, of the highest respectability, and very 
highly educated. Their arrival created quite? 
| sensation, and many were the suppositions Cot 
For 


vence, 


/cerming their reasons for coming hither. 


their style of living indicated not only aflh 
seir move- 


| - 

| but profuseness ; and the grandeur of t] 
|ments seemed more suitable to a due 
| than to private citizens in a republican county: 


| “This family consisted of the count and 
| countess, and their children; one son and a 
jdaughter. The son about twenty-five, the 
| daughter twenty-three years of age; they had 8 
| numerous retinue of servants, and kept two ca 
riages. In short, their style of living altogether 
| was elegant in the extreme ; and this grandeur 


“and magnificence supported as it seemed to De, 


al palace, 
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yithout any known resources, naturally enough | should be fortunate enough to obtain her, I felt 
ld people to imagine that they possessed un- | that earth would not own my compeer for hap- 
bounded wealth. piness on all its broad surface. 

«Not long after their arrival, they gave a ] “You smile at my by-gone enthusiasm, imagi- 
splendid ball and supper to the most fashionable | ning no doubt, that a gouty old man could hardly 
élite of the city, to which were invited most of | everhave had such extravagant fancies. But had, 
those who had called on them, embracing the | nevertheless; and, what is more, had them, as 
chief public functionaries of New-York, with } I then thought, completely realized.” 
their ladies, and several residents of Washington, f “I did not smile on that account, uncle,” said 
nembers of Congress, etc. | Edward, “but to see how enthusiastically you 

«Jt was a most splendid affair; and the gran- could still feel on the subject.” 
jeur of the establishment, the hospitality of the | ‘* Ah, well, never mind,” said Mr. St. Aubyn, 
ost and hostess, the gentlemanly deportment of | “let me go on 'till I get to the end, for bright as 
the son, were descanted on in terms almost | it now seems, the subject is a weary one to me, 
beyond the powers of praise. But the chief 1 assure you. 
attraction, of that evening of evenings in the} ‘Ofcourse, resolved at once to becomea suitor 
chronicles of New-York, was the lovely daughter for her hand; and to this end, accepted, on leav- 
of Count Le Roux. She moved through the | ing the house, the invitation tendered by all, 
lofty rooms of their family mansion, like a being father, mother, brother, and her peerless self, to 
of another sphere. Her tall and commanding visit them frequently. I allowed, however, two or 
form, her graceful movements, her costly attire, three days to pass by, ere | beheld my charmer 
er seraphic countenance, her soft gazelle eyes again, but when I commenced my friendly visits, 
tivetted every eye upon her. Yet apparently , my reception was so excessively cordial, and an in- 
il unconscious of her charms, her whole | timacy seemedso much courted by all this charm- 
thoughts seemed occupied in conducing to the | ing family, that each day, at length, found me 
happiness of those around her. Never shall I | a never failing intimate of their mansion, and if I 
forget, Edward, the intoxicating exstacy I expe- | had been so completely enchanted with the mere 
neaced on that eventful evening. _externals of my sweet enslaver, how much more 

“Her father and mother had seen and been was I delighted as she disclosed one by one, the 
troduced to my family in England—had visited ‘rich treasures of her accomplishments! She 
them, a little before their departure for America, played and sung with a sweetness and finish quite 
therefore this meeting with one who like her- | rare in these days, in our goodly city of New- 
wll, she said, was an exile from Europe’s favored | York, and therefore, the more dearly prized. 
wil, she felt a source of enjoyment beyond what | Then her paintings in oil and water colors 
vords could express, in my society. For to me | were quite masterly. Indeed, before I was in- 
the was speaking in a known tongue. Oh! formed of it, as I admired several rich Italian 
Edward, how surpassingly beautiful, how exqui- | landscapes on the wall, I imagined them to be 
Sttely lovely she appeared when she said this. | the productions of the old masters in that branch 
My heart was fairly bewitched—I have no other | of art. She was beside, a perfect mistress of 
tame for it; and we continued chatting away the ! French, Italian, and Spanish; played on the 
tlicious hours, remarking how time fled, and harp and guitar admirably, beside excelling in 

wearing for aught but the entrancing happiness | the nicknackery of boarding school trickery of 

ifattered myself in believing, both experienced. | making fire screens, Chinese work boxes, shell 

Happy, blissful moments. But how deceitful | pincushions, embroidery and the like. Her con- 
| versation, too, was the most fascinating I ever 
“Tt is perhaps useless to inform you, that 1 remember to have listened to, for she possessed 
“urmed to my lodgings with the conviction | in a rare degree that playfulness of manner, which 
achored deeply in my heart, that I had at last | distinguishes all her country women. Having tra- 
“und in this hitherto uncongenial land, a velled a great deal with her parents, she had seen 
uindred spirit. The being in short whom my | much, heard much, and observed with great at- 
wal had so long yearned to behold. A creature tention whatever had come in her way. Such 
"tom imagination had often painted, but which l was Augusta Le Roux, and you, I dare say, for 
tality had failed to produce, ’till my eyes rested | one, do not wonder much at my infatuation.” 

0 the impersonation of all created loveliness in i “Indeed, I do not, uncle,” said Edward, “ and 
& person of Augusta Le Roux. Here was | more than that, think you were a very fortunate 
ited, the wife I had so long desired ; and if I‘ and happy man.” 
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“ Ah, well,” said Mr. St. Aubyn, with a sigh,! is usually customary after it, it was incumben: 
*‘at the time of which I speak, | was happy; but, on us to celebrate the auspicious event, by a 
to proceed; Isoon made up my mind on the sub-series of festivities suitable to the occasion; anj 
ject, and resolved as soon as propriety admitted to party, ball, and rout, followed each other in quick 
make her an offer in due form of my hand, heart, | succession, at all of which, whether at home or 
and fortune. | abroad, my wife shone as the ‘ brightest particulay 

“Time, as a matter of course deepened my at-) star,’ and my proud heart swelled at the cop. 
tachment, and at the expiration of six months sciousness, as if it would have bursted with the 
from our first introduction to each other I made an overwhelming sense of its own intoxicating hap- 
avowal of my sentiments, and sued for a return. piness. I was looking forward, however, to a ces- 

‘“* Her answer was every thing my fond heart de- | sation of these gaieties, as preparation for, and at- 
sired, and with a happiness at heart which may tendance on them, left little time for the enjoy- 
be imagined, but not described, I commenced | ment of that domestic happiness my heart - 
preparations for the reception of my bride in a) dearly prized, and which contrary to what most 
home, suitable to the exalted ideas I entertained persons thought of me, | enjoyed above all other 
for her, and becoming equally our rank and for- things. 
tune. | “By degrees, these gay doings ceased, and an- 

“Of course we were to have a town and country ticipated the quiet of domestic life with the char- 
residence, furnished in the most magnificent style, acteristic ardor of my disposition, and longed for 
with equipages to correspond. All thisI resolved nothing so much as to return of an evening to my 
on, without once thinking whether she had a dow- | adored Augusta, to enjoy that sweet uninterrupted 
er or not; which by the by she had not. Indeed) commune which had often made so large a por- 
that was a matter of perfect indifference to me.) tion of our happiness in our unwedded days. 
My heart was satisfied to the full, in every parti-| For the Countess had her own engagements, 
cular, and that sufficed. | the Count and his son theirs, we were left much 

66 My resources beingample, all necessary prepa- | to ourselves, and in the interchange of the most 
rations were soon completed, and the wedding | exalted sentiments, we passed some of the hap- 
day fixed. Oh, Edward, how exquisite was my | piest hours of my existence ; and while listening 
happiness! my present and future seemed to my | to the ebullitions of her accomplished mind, how 
enraptured view to be one continued scene of en- | often would the thought thrill my soul with 
chantment—the joys of paradise could alone ex-| exstacy, of soon calling a being so superior, all my 
press my exstatic thought, for not a cloud ob-| own, and of being blessed with a presence whose 
scured the brightness of my mind’s horizon; not | every word was music to my delighted soul, 
a shadow rested on the sun-dial that so temptingly | unchecked by the thought of separation, or it- 
emblazoned on its shining surface, a destiny which \terruption of any sort, save that which the 
my exulting heart marked out as my own life pos- | performance of our duties enjoined; for, en- 
Ah, the anticipations of the young, and thusiast as I was, I knew that these remained 


session. 
the enthusiastic, are indeed treacherous! Yet why t0 Us. 
anticipate !"—Mr. St. Aubyn here paused and| “ My wish was eventually gratified; the winter 


sighed deeply ; his nephew did not make any re-) with all its gaities passed away, and we resolved 
mark, and after a few moments he again proceed-| to take up our abode early in the spring at ou 
ed. ‘Well, we were married; her parents gave country residence. The season was unusually 
her a most magnificent wedding; it was the theme | beautiful, and on the banks of the lordly Hudson 
of newspaper praise for a week, and Mr. St. Au-| behold me and my beauteous bride, inhabiting a0 
byn was regarded in the same light; in which he! abode which, for views of romantic and pictt- 
regarded himself, as being a singularly fortunate | resque scenery without, and elegance and refined 
and happy man, and the accomplished, elegant and | Juxury within, stood unequalled in those days 
beauteous bride as being without a Se this Republican country. The taste displayed 10 

“ How my heart exulted as I read the paragraph | every thing, being purely English ; rich, chaste 
which went on to state that after the princely nup- | aud superb as wealth could render it. 
tial entertainment, the happy couple took uptheir| «Ah, Edward, to me it seemed a second par 
abode at the residence of the wealthy and distin- | dise, and my Eve, lovely as Milton had rende 
guished bridegroom in Broadway ! | her,—perfect in beauty and matchless in wi 

* Our marriage took place in the depth of win-| secured to me in perspective whole ages of inde- 
ter, so that being at home instead of travelling as| scribable bliss, and joy unutterable, for 
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“Grace was in all her steps, heaven iu her eye, 
Aud every gesture dignity and love.” 


“Thus love painted her, thus love inflated the 
gay and gallant streamers, that propelled my hap- 
py bark o’er a sea of bliss, unbounded as the 
heavens that seemed to smile above our head sat | 


| if the weather was fine I proposed a short drive, a 
| walk, to insure myself something in the way of 
| companionship. It was sometimes accepted, and 
‘sometimes rejected—with a coldness too, and indif- 
ference, that cut me to the heart. The evening 
’ : hours, thought J, will however, be happy,— 
eS ae Sar epee eee Boe | social eujoyunnat will at least crown and sabi 


careworn earth. i. 
and . |dismal solitude of the day. But in this hope 
«| have told you that Augusta was a fine musi- ! ; prenem, , 

/ ; , too, 1 was mistaken. Tke evenings were to be 

cianand painter. She was besides a mediocre poet, | 4 : 
: | devoted, I found, to reading works on the art she 

and our country residence, I soon found was to | h : ras : 
. : . | Was pursuing with such avidity, viz., the perspec- 

be the scene for some charming achievement, in | : 


| tive of Daniel Barbaro, Euclid’s Geometry, and 
some of these branches of art. Of course as she | ' iy pare aginriae 
unfolded her plans for this purpose, I was deligh- | 


list of others which I now forget. After a day 
ted. A painting room, music room, and library, H 


spent in such severe exercises, of course it will 
| not a : 
. , | ear strange that she was a late riser. On 

were, of course, immediately selected and fur- | PP 8 
j et ‘ || the contrary I was an early one, and I had the 
nished; while I, pleased and gratified, looked on, | . , ne , ' 

; | delectable satisfaction of sitting alone in my soli- 
delighted beyond every thing. i —— 

, ; : : ; | tary breakfast parlor, and drinking my coffee to 
“My business transactions were still carried on | 


= I Rms engt 1 the tune of a worse bachelorhood than I ever 
ae «Seale Cay con One | knew even in my unwedded days; for then I had 


about once a week to inspect matters and keep | a ; : 
; ; : | always plenty of company, if not companions, in 
them in a proper train. The rest of my time I 


, : my fellow boarders, and absolute solitude was a 
puposed to spend at home, and in the enjoyment | 


: : + a, | rare feeling indeed to one of my imaginative tem- 
of that rural happiness so peculiar to an English- | , ty 
;' . __ || perament, for when the reality failed to supply @ 
mo. I promised myself much. My avocations 1 


, | conapanion, my ready fancy sketched a perspec- 
too were laid out. On my estate there was a fine | a y Ly 35s 


: | tive that most young minds are prone to dwell on 
lake, well stocked with fish; my pleasure boats | : ~ P ; 
' | and prone to embellish as I had done, only in too 

stood awaiting my use on the ponds or lakelets, | 


within the precincts of my extensive domain. ! 
} 


: ; 4 fj . St. J : 
My gardens for fruit, flowers, and vegetables were | About eleven o'clock Mis t Aubyn arose 
| and ordered breakfast to be served in the library. 


large and beautifully laid out, so that employ- | : . s 
r — ; Ped | Meantime I had strolled off with my fishing-rod, 
ment for my own time presented as great a variety | : 

5 and seated on the banks of the lake, sat brooding 


ld well sired. 
neal agen ne pee ‘| over my wretched happiness, while the blind and 
fine pelating es cabinet 9 a econs hard by | foolish expectations I had indulged in, goaded me 


Yes, the painting commenced, and in its execution | almost to madness. My romantic dreams, thought 
’ gc dad, HI eS > . 

[was soon made to experience the futility and | I, where are they now! There is a beautiful and 

hkity of all human anticipations. I have said | touching sadness awakened, when amid the quiet 


. . . . . 1 « t \4 ; w 
that Mrs. St. Aubyn’s chief virw in going into scenes of nature, you allow the mind to dwell on 


the country was to achieve some great designs; \ her stupenduous, magnificent, sweet, and gentle 


but when she told me her pluns for so doing, I |attributes, that accorded well with my melancholy 


| ; > 
ile thought to what an extent they were to be | feelings, and [ indulged them to the fell. 


earied, or the utter loneliness, to which, during || “‘ My fishing ground was centered in a most 
is achivement, I was to be consigned. But I | lovely spot; and while waiting to catch my glit- 
und it out soon enough to my cost. Study, | tering prey, my thoughts oft wandered from what 
tisolutely, absorbed the whole of her time; after | 4ppeared their avowed object, and my eye drank 
weakfast she usually went to the painting room, i” the glorious beauty which surrounded me on 
ind continued to paint ’till exhaustion obliged her | every side. 

lo leave off, and she was obliged to lie downto | “Ere the dew was off ahe grass, I sought my 
store her overwrought faculties. We dined at | accustomed seat ; while my better half remained 
ive, against which she arose, and in dishevelled | locked in the arms of sleep, regardless of those 
tar, loose gown, and slippers, she would it is true i beauties which all nature was celebrating with 
vear me company at the dinner table, but with a | anthems of praise, to the great Architect of the 
mod utterly uninterested in every thing that | universe. The peculiar freshness of the morning 
msed around her. The dinner cloth being | air, the song of birds, the genial rays of the newly 
mmoved, after passing the day in sheer loneliness, i risen sun, the ripple of the murmuring waters, 
21 
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the waving foliage, and the distant sounds of rural |! honey-moon with the society of a lovely wife, 
industry, made a scene of enjoyment, which, with | must find the hours flying on angels’ wings—nay, 
companionship, would have formed an Elysium for | such a thing as time entirely forgotten. i 
my soul. But as it was, I had to bait my hook “This he said, I thought, in a drawling, 
and muse away my lonely day as best I might. jronical tone. But though his words elicited g 
My wretchedness had not yet got to its height. heavy sigh, which I smothered ere it escaped 
I still cheated myself into a belief that ] was be- | me, I made no other reply than that I killed time 
loved, and that this neglect of my happiness | every day by killing fish. 

would cease with the completion of what my | « 'Phis called forth a hearty laugh, and a chal- 
heart denominated that hated picture. ilenge to see my fishing ground. To this | 

“At the expiration of a week, however, my | readily consented ; and I sallied forth with my 
solitude was broken by a visit from my wife’s | pends forthwith to view it. , 
brother and a gentleman of his and my acquain- | 
tance. This intelligence was the most delight- | 
ful I had heard for days; and I almost felt that 
I Gould have embraced the negro boy that brought 
it to the scene of my daily sport. When I had 
just had the satisfaction of drawing out of the 
water a fine fish, which, with some others I had 
caught, I desired the boy to take back and get 
cooked for dinner. 

“I gave my visitors a cordial welcome you 
may be sure; and then fled to Mrs. St. Aubyn’s 
painting room to impart the news of their arrival 
to her; imagining she also would feel delighted. 
But it was quite the contrary; she was annoyed 
beyond measure, and absolutely taunted me with 
having no respect for her feelings, by showing by 
my aspect so much foolish pleasure at this, to | 
her, at least, great interruption. She then asked | C00ked and handsomely served up: % = 
me how I liked her picture? It was impossible | nothing detracted from the perfect enjoyment of 
not to admire both the design and the execution ithe day on that score. The Conversstion 508, 
so far as it had been done, and I praised it accor- |took a delightful turn, we ar all in _ 
dingly. This seemed to put her in good humor, | Augusta among the rest. Rivers (the name ot 


and as I left the room, she promised to prepare | my friend,) admired her paintings decorating the 


1] . 
i . viet. s > xtravagance 
beueail on uae thes. | walls, with, I thought, a degree of extravag 


“T went into the kitchen from there, to give i quite uncalled tor. But she was enchanted. 
orders for the dinner ;—for my lady wife seemed t Oh, woman, this is one of thy foi'les: He = 
to have given up all thoughts of such matters, | that praise gratified her, and he plied it deeply, 
since she had commenced painting, and it is pro- | accordingly. She then told him how she - 
bable if 1 had not attended to this necessary part | been engaged; and he as a matter of course, 


: ; | ask : ius, i llied 
of our existence myself, to my other annoyances | *Sked to see the product of her genius, and ra 


I should also have added this. } me on my barbarous taste of killing fish from day 


“ «Why, St. Aubyn, how miserable you look,’ | © day, while my wife was engaged in such # 
was the exclamation of both my guests, as | | elevated and refined employment; that for his 


réentered the parlor. ‘And such a beautiful | Patt, he should think I required no tie - 
place too, by George, it’s a perfect paradise.’ aa than preparing colors, and wate - “ 
“*Do you like it?’ said I, evading their first | fairy fingers, as they 80 fitfully glided over 
observation, about my fooks. canvass, converting every thing they touched into 
“« Like it? why, who upon earth could _ beauty almost inimitable. 
liking such a lovely scene as this, that had any | “T might have answered this gallant a. 
taste at all? But how in the name of fortune || by saying that my wife required uninterrupted 
do you contrive to kill time? However, a | seclusion, during her hours of study, and - 
moment's reflection, might have informed me on | even if I had been so minded, her wishes ~e 
that point, and rendered the question quite | alone had been so clearly expressed that | = 
superfluous. A man who has just passed the I never, even in thought, ventured an intrusion pte 


“The gentleman who accompanied Le Roux, 
|| was a fine handsome fellow; we had long been 
on terms of intimacy, but having been absent for 
eighteen months from New-York, Mrs. &. 
| Aubyn had never seen him. He returned just 
before we left for the country. [introduced him 
to her brother one day, and invited him to come 
out with him to see us, and agreeably to my 
invitation they then came. 


* The dinner was on the table at four that day, 
and for the first time since my arrival, Mrs. St. 
! Aubyn was full dressed to grace it. I think | 
never saw her look so beautiful, as she did that 
jday. And a quick glance at my friend showed 

that he thought so too. Our cook had exerted 
| himself to the utmost, and the dinner was well 
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her studio; but I did not, imagining that she | Original. 


would. | SUMMER EXCURSIONS FROM 
“She did not, however, and there the subject ! LONDON.—Nomsenr vt. 
dropped; not, as I afterwards found, though, | rae 
without a secret meaning. The apparently neg- | BY MRS. E. R. STEELE. 
lectful husband was a theme that suited their | ies ge ; 
purpose well; but I mast not anticipate. | A VISIT TO CRATOWSRER AND euenisiwanecd 
“From this time my monotonous solitude CHATSWORTH is the name of a large domain 
was over; Rivers came continually to our house, | 2nd elegant seat, of the Duke of Devonshire, one 
often staying days and nights in succession. | of England's most refined, tasteful and wealthy 
«One change for the better was wrought by it. | boblemen. It is a pleasant morniag drive from 
Mrs. St. Aubyn’s habits underwent a decided | Sheffield, and while we are on our way thither 
improvement; she rose early and proposed taking | Perhaps it may be well to say a few words 
romantic walks before breakfast with her dear| "egarding the ancestors of the present owner. 
Henry, and Mr. Rivers; and afterwards taking a) The nobles of England care not to date further 
ail on the lake; then painting about an hour! pane than ae — a = accor 
, : then taking a drive | dingly we find the genealogical title of the present 
+r elaan pi te re ae at | family date from Roger de Gernon, a knight who 
besides, no longer any senses te complain of the | ventured his all, and risked his life in the expedi- 
carelessness of my wife's attire. Her appearance | 4" which placed William on the English throne, 
sould now have satisfied the most fastidious. | *%4 was richly rewarded for his services by con- 
She moved and looked enchantment, and her | siderable grants of land in 1066. One of his 
dearest Henry could no longer complain either | descendants married into the family of the Lords 
My | of Cavendish manor in Suffolk, and according to 








of neglect or indifference to his happiness \ mide, : : 
wife was now indeed a pattern for wives; and_ the fashion of those times his sons took the name 


_ of Cavendish. This name the family have borne 
mines of future happiness. Rivers, too, aided | ®VE" SINCE; and borne with honor. They have 
the deception, by constantly rallying my good figured in the history of England aS Katesmen, 
fortune, in getting such a paragon of perfection | OT#rs, philosophers, Lords Lieutenant of Ire- 
: land, Privy Councillors, and in many other 

} y 


for awife. And I was again a proud and happy ““™° ; 
man; wondering how I ever could have been | Situations of trust and honor. By marriage 
otherwise. Our country visit, or rather sojourn, | many noble families have been allied with them, 
proceeded in this manner to its close; and early | and great — added to their domains. One 
athe autuno we took up our abode in town. | of them, Lady Elizabeth Cavendish, married the 
To be continued.] | Duke of Lenox, uncle of James I. Siu Thomas 
[Lo _ Cavendish the celebrated navigator, was of this 
eames | family; and also Henry, the famous chemist. 
Original. | They also claim royal descent, through Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, who married the 
SONNET TO—. | princess Mary, daughter of Henry VII., and 
ee | widow of Louis XII. They were created Earls 
BY J. A. MAYBIE. | of Devonshire in the reign of James I. William, 
a | the fourth Earl first became Duke in conse- 
' quence of services during the revolution of 1688. 
Thus we see two of the family conspicuous in 
| placing two Willigms on the throne of England, 
and for these and other services rewarded with 
the rich estates they hold. Sir William Caven- 
My manhood too must feel each base-born wrong— | dish purchased Chatsworth at the commence- 
The sickness of the soul, when hate that long i ment of the sixteenth century,—and there his 
| descendants have since lived, each one adding a 
| new beauty, until it is the superb domain now 
| before us. The first entrance to the estate is 
through a gate into a small hamlet, consisting of 
antique thatched cottages, covered with moss; 


and a small inn, in front of which, swung a sign 


my heart began once more to reckon on its 


Frienp of my heart! when youth with me is o’er, 
And madly battling in Ambition’s throng, 
On mountain-passes of the crown’d and strong, 
Marshall'd to music haughtier than the roar 





Of storms, that bids the warrior eagle soar; 


Wore fairest guise, snake-like its crest uprears ; 
Suspicion then. with its-dark lore will come, 
In open brow and smile a lure to see, 
And say that honor, loftiness and worth, | 
Found never yet in human breast a home, 
How wilt the “ damning doubt” my spirit flee, 
As memory Carry gives THY image birth! | 
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representing the Duke’s arms. From thence, , Froth this court we entered the grand hall, 
our drive continued through the farm to another | whose magnificence is extraordinary. It is paved 
village, in which stood conspicuous the fine old | with white and black marble, surrounded by may. 
Gothic church of St. Peter. There are here I ble columns, between massive tablets of marble, 
interesting tablets and monuments of the Caven- , supported with frames carved and gilded. (py 
dish family. Ata short distance are the grand) one of these lay a book, in which we wer 
gates and lodge of the park. Avs it is against the ! requested to write our names. From this hall a 
rules for the hundreds of visitors who come to | stone stair-case leads to a corridor running round 
see the place, to drive their carriages over the | above, the balustrade of which and the stairs are 
smooth roads of the park, we dismounted at a|jgilded. ‘The sides of the stair-way are covered 
handsome inn, built for the accommodation of | with slabs of pink and white alabaster, while the 
visitors, by the late Duke. We enter now the wall of the corridor, ceiling and hall are painted 
park, This comprises twelve hundred and | in glowing colors, representing scenes from 
eighty acres, including four hundred and twenty | Roman story and mythology. Ascending the 
woodland. Our first view of the house and | stairs we pass into a suite of magnificent apar- 
surrounding scenery was superb. Around us| ments, where every thing which taste, wealth aud 
stretched an English park, covering the gently | art can produce is lavished. Some ofthe rooms 
rolling land with a carpet of bright tinted soft | are lined with exquisite gobelin tapestry, repre- 
green turf,—upon which copses and groves of | senting in brilliant tints the cartoons of Raphael; 
trees were arranged with the finest taste. In the ! others are covered with stamped leather highly 
centre arose the princely towers of Chatsworth, | gilded. Ancient inlaid cabinets, cases of rare 
encircled by hills covered with farms and wood- i marbles, articles of Virtu and fine old paintings, 
lands, ending in the high, bold Peaks of Derby. || adorn these rooms. The walls and ceilings of 
The small river Derwent winds through the | many are painted by Verrio and Laguerre and 
grounds, over which are several pictiresque ‘Sir James Thornhill in allegorical devices. In 
bridges, adding to the beauty of the scene. As) one apartment are the thrones and footstools 
we passed along we could not but admire the | used at the coronation of George III, and his 
velvet sward, the grass of which is cut, swept | Queen, which the perquisites of the late Duke, 
with brooms, and afterwards rolled so that ‘it is ||as Lord Chamberlain. There is one dining- 
literally as smooth as a carpet. This gives em- | room fifty-seven feet by thirty. The walls ae 
ployment to many poor men and women. Herds | lined with alabaster, let into which are mirrors 
of deer were reposing upon this soft mossy lawn, jase gilt mouldings ;—the door-frames are ol the 
or browsing beneath the shade. We cross | same elegant material beautifully carved. The 
another bridge, and behold before us | windows have only two panes each of plate-glass, 

“ proud Chatsworth’s towers, | which give them the air of being entirely open, 

Reflect Sol's setting rays—as now yon chain ij ‘ i : 

Of gold-tipped mountains crown her lawns and bowers.” | and bring at once before us the exquisite scenery 
The building is formed of several parts and wings, || of the parks. In one view we take in the velvet 
surrounding a court in the centre. Before us lawns which are set with silver lakes of diffe- 
was the west part, which is one hundred and | rent forms; while mixed with the foliage are 
seventy-two feet in length. It is adorned by || white statues and glowing parterres; and beyond 
pilasters of the Ionic order. High over the | all a foaming cataract descending the wooded 
centre are the arms of Cavendish carved and | hill. Through drawing-rooms, dining-rooms, 
gilded. This heraldric device consists of two | music-rooms, apartments of state, we now passed, 
harts supporting a coronet, with the motto— | while the eye was unable to take in the mass ol 
**Cavendo tutus,”"—a play upon the name, | rich adornment, of paintings, sculpture, vases, 
meaning, Secure with cautionyor Secure under | porphyry, cabinets of fossils, and tasteful furniture 


| 


Cavendish, Gilded sashes and gilded balconies | which decorate these gilded walls. One species 


give a rich air to this front, which opens on a jof adornment from its novelty and beauty 
jong terrace-walk and small garden. A grand | attracted our notice; this was the cedar carving 
arch, in which are gates of wrought iron I of Grinlin Gibbons. Over the door-ways, 
encircled with gilded fiowers, leads into the | suspended above the mantels, we beheld wreaths 
court on the north end. In front, and at our | of flowers, carved from cedar-wood, so exquaitely 
left, is the building itself, while on our right runs ! finished that every delicate petal or stamin ¥% 
a walk surmounted by a stone balustrade, adorned || faithfully delineated. In some rooms we %* 
with carved vases. Doors in this, lead to the ones of dead game of this same material, 


terrace, where each feather was in its place ; and some 
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enclosed in net game-bags so naturally carved as || which are surrounded by carved wreaths such 
deceive the eye at a little distance. as | have described before. The pulpit stands 

The Library is a noble room of over eighty |;in a large niche, which with the canopy over 
get in length. The collection of books is very | it, are of the beautiful pink and white alabaster 
good, and in it is the chemical apparatus of Henry | of Derbyshire, carved in scrolls and flowers. 
Cavendish. In the recesses of the deep windows | Paintings by Laguerre and Verrio adorn the va- 
are cases of books with looking-glass doors, and cant spaces, and on the ceiling is painted the As- 
on one side of the room is a*gallery supported by scension. A row of chairs against the wall are for 
bronze columns; and in this apartment you) the tenants, while the Duke and his family sit in 
eqterthe cabinet library and the ante-library. |a gallery above, which opens from the apartments 

These classic nooks we may suppose the | on the upper story. From thence we pass into 
fyorite retreats of the philosopher Hobbs, who | the fragrant orangery, which is one hundred feet 
here lived many years under the patronage of the | long, is covered by a glass roof, and lighted be- 
Cavendish family, and who here wrote his “ De | sides by large windows. Bas-reliefs by Thors- 
Mirabilis Pecci.” In one of these window-| waldsen and superb vases of granite and marble 
recesses also, probably St. Evremond wrote to ! adorn the apartment, which is filled with large 
Waller, while looking forth upon scenery which | orange trees and flowering plants. Some of these 
he describes as being more romantic than any orange trees possess peculiar interest, for they 
thing he had seen, ‘except the region about | stood once in Malmaison, and were cherished by 
Valois.” | the fair hand of Josephine. We stept out now 

The centre, however, of all magnificence and into the perfumed air of the gardens and pleasure 
ste is the sculpture-gallery. We found our- grounds which extend over eight acres of Jand, 
selves in a lofty room one hundred and three | where amid shrubbery, fountains, cascades and 
feet long, where we beheld in life-like groups a flowers, one is never tired with wandering. The 
noble assembly of heroic, manly forms, and beings | Duke has just built a new conservatory, which 
of etherial loveliness. Here were master-pieces | does credit to his taste and magnificence. It is 


_byvarious sculptors. —Briseis torn from Achilles, three hundred feet long, two hundred and eighty 


by Thorswaldsen ;—Latona and her children, by broad, entirely covered with glass, so as to look at 
Pozzi, —Cupid wounded, by Trentanova,—Castor a distance,—to use a homely figure—like a huge 
and Pollux, by Schadow, etc. These and many | glass bowl. Within is a path, where one may 
others, however, we turned from to contemplate | drive among fruits and flowers, the choicest of 
the soft and pleasing forms of Canova. Of these, || many lands. Water is led through it by pipes 
Hebe is a lovely creation; and the mother of) passing in every direction filled with heated air. 
Napoleon a finely executed figure; but in To give an idea of the vastness of this perfumed 
Pauline, the Corsican’s favorite sister, is united | bower, the gardener told us these pipes measure 
il the sculptor’s finest traits. The Princess, seven miles. The kitchen garden alone covers 
Borghese is seated, gazing upon a portrait of | several acres, and has in it numerous hot houses 
Napoleon, which she holds in her hand. So | where are reared all kinds of fruit, sent by relays 
tnceful is her position, so exquisitely perfect is to the Duke who is now in Paris, and who every 
ter delicate head and her arms, and so touching | day eats strawberries and grapes or pines from his 
ihe expression of sisterly devotion, that we again || own conservatories. A melancholy interest is 
and again turn from the Venus and goddesses attached to Chatsworth as having once been the 
wound us to gaze upon her once more. There ! abode of Mary of Scotland for sixteen years. A 
we many fine busts, vases, urns and other rare \ small tower is still standing on the grounds called 
pieces of sculpture, in this apartment. Among) Mary’s bower, the garden of which washer favorite 
the most conspicuous of these are two fine lious | resort. There are apartments in this house 
“marble, each nine feet long. The Picture- | Shown as her's, but probably only stand on their 
nileries surrounded a court of the castle opening | site, as the house has been rebuilt. A bed and 
to which are lofty windows, with gilded balco- |) tapestry still remain which were in her room, and 
tes. Here were chef d'eeuvres of many masters, | some of her needle work is preserved. She was 
ind portraits of the family. The chapel is aj here under the care of the celebrated Bess of 
ry interesting part of the building. Itison the | Hardwick, Countess of Shrewsbury, who ren- 
irs oor, and we enter it from a door in the hall. | dered her imprisonment more irksome by her in- 
Here carving, painting and sculpture are lavished || triguing and restless disposition. Lodge, an Eng- 
®form an apartment of extraordinary richness. | lish writer, says of her.—‘ She was a woman of 


walls are lined with cedar, the panels of’ masculine understanding and conduct, proud, 
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furious, selfish and unfeeling. She was a builder, | factories, where the rough ore is turned into 
a buyer and seller of estates, a money-lender, a | glittering steel. We were also struck with the 
farmer, a merchant of lead coals, and timber.” | enormous extent to which this business iS carried 
She left her large estates to her descendants im- | by this firm, whose numerous furnace houses 
proved and rendered of great value. The present | appear so many villages,—for whose forges, the 
Duke has imitated this lady in her taste and her | whole production of one iron mine is required, 
improvements, but alas! he enjoys not, with her, | and whose ware houses and offices are found in 
the happiness of reflecting that he is working for | the principal cities of Europe and the Unite 
his descendants, for he has no children and may | States. Every thing is done by the benevolent 
never hope to marry. The Duke's history is a || heads of this great house, to render their work- 
romantic one, and is said to have been taken by | men’s lives as happy as is possible. Their houses 
Miss Edgeworth as the plot of the Eunui. He | are given them rent free and coal allowed them, 
is a changeling. The circumstances are very A sick fund has been raised from which, by the 
little known, but it is understood he is son of a | payment of sixpence a month, the sick can draw 
courier, whose wife while nursing the real heir “money when they cannot work. An attention to 
substituted her child for it. It is said the Duke | gardening is encouraged, and the dingy workman 
is allowed to retain possession of the estates dur- | sees his Jowly hut bright with the clustering rose, 
ing life, with the proviso of not marrying, so that | the primrose or dahlia—and the ale house is 
that there may not be trouble among the heirs. | deserted for the spade and rake. Oh, that more 
He is highly educated and refined, and under | of such men dwelt among earth’s laborers! 
George, the Fourth, held high offices at court, | ! Sheffield is situated at the confluence of the 
and is universally admired. | Don and the Sheaf. Its principal trade is in iron 
On our return to our inn we visited a fancy | and steel, the smoke of whose forges is seen ever 
village built by the Duke in his park. The houses | ascending. Its cutlery has been celebrated since 
are all of light stone, built in pretty gothic style, | | the earliest ages of British history. A cutlers’ 
and grouped around a handsome church, em- | society is formed in it, composed of the highest 
bowered in lime trees. Here at a very small rent | manufacturers, by whose counsel all works are 
live some of the Duke's favorite tenants. It is a judged and condemned if false, to be destroyed in 
| apublic place. Frauds in the trade consequently 










very pretty and princely plaything. 






wonderful shops which supply all the world with | the city. 
their shining cutlery. | ‘There are several good churches and public 


In the rooms of the Messrs. Rogers, we were | buildings in Sheffield. Among them are Trinity 
shown the choicest specimens of their workman- | church, St. George’s,—the Town Hall, Cutlers’ 
ship in steel, silver and gold. Here we passed | Hall, and many others. Sheffield has produced 
through numerous rooms, filled with cases con- ‘two celebrated poets. The verses of Ebenezer 
taining every requisite for the most luxurious | Elliot, the corn-law rhymer, are in keeping with 
house, for the toilette, the table, or aladies work- | a trading city; but how the spiritual Montgomery 
stand,—finished in the most perfect manner. In could elevate his thoughts from amidst the din 
penknives they stand unrivalled, and exhibit spe- | of machinery and smoke of forges is a wonder. 
cimens from a quarter of an inch long to that | This surprise is increased when one looks into 
triumph of mechanism, the monster of eighteen | the humble dwelling where he wrote most of bis 
hundred and forty two blades. Upon a mantle earliest works. This was shown us by the kind- 
of one of the rooms we were shown a large and | ness of a literary friend. His window opens into 
beautifully wrought vase of gold. This was pre- \ a wretched alley, where herde some of the poorest 
sented to the Messrs. Rogers by their workmen, | of the population, and amid the yelling of dirty 
as a testimony of their gratitude for the uniform | children quarrelling over their cold meat bones, 
liberality and kindness shown them for many | his soul was able to wander to the finest scenes 
years past,—some of the white slaves probably of | of earth and to the shining courts above. 
which many newspapers make so much capital. The scenery in the environs of Sheffield is 
To these gentlemen this must be the brighest | very beautiful. There the eye roves over 
ornament of their rooms. The steel used in this ‘gently rolling hills covered with luxuriant farms 
establishment is from the forges of the celebrated | and gardens, among which rise the loftly man 
house of Sanderson, Brothers & Co. We were | sions of the ‘merchant princes’ of the city, 0" 
afterwards indebted to one of the firm for a long ‘of these being at present ou? own luxurious and 
and interesting examination of these steel maou- | hospitable home. Sheffield has also been celt 









































While in Sheffield we visited some of these | are few. The master cutler is, also, mayor of 
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pated in romance. In the city and its vicinity | Original. 


wre laid some of the scenes of Ivanhoe and Peve- | THE 
nl of the Peak. Conisborough castle now in) 
mins, was the home of Cedric, the Saxon, and 
the ruin near Castleton, the residence of the | 


| 

everil. On the road to Chatsworth)  ,, — 

redoubted P sgh ; | Uvnpenr this title we propose to keep our readers 
we cross the moorland, which is a tract of land | 


. , acquainted with so much of the manners and 
covered with dark boggy ground, upon which} +r aa 
: cp linn | moral of Parisian life, as we may deem most 
sothing will grow. This is kept by the noble- |. , . 
. ryj,,, | Interesting to them to know and most proper to 
men who own the land as game preserves. The | Thy “cy 
| appear in a publication of our character, popula- 
jark hilly masses of this uneven tract alternate || ; 
h gl ravines, making often picturesque || "Y and standing. 
oom » mi : 1 3 , 
ms : oo ‘ ne P 4 _ We do not know that any philosopher, ancient 
wenes. Sheffield and its environs have always | : 


: i . ‘or modern, dead or living, has said that much 
been the property of some of England's noblest) : 8 


,. | truth and knowledge of life may be gathered from 
families. Here have lived the Furnivals, Nevils, | co & 6 cas ) fi, hil 
DeBuslis, Talbots and Howards. The redoubted | “" *D°°S0*s 00n Pe OF OE | oe ee 


a | sopher said this? Then we say it, and now to 
Saxon earl, Waltheof, son of Siward the Dane, | ° I : 7% 
illustrate our meaning. 


and leader of the armies of Edward the confessor, | Ke i 

bee held his proud sway before the conquest. | The Composer Pradher who died in the month 
: ; ¢ he N of November last at Paris was an eminent musi- 
Long did he struggle against the Norman con-| . : ; by : 
; . : jcian. The opera comique was indebted to him 

queror, but in vain. He afterwards married the | ‘ : 
Teh Ceusian Sadik wleee often ean | for many a pleasant piece. At the age of sixteen he 

ed Countess Ju yn- ; : 
ore , ; " “eye | married the famous Philedor, and at his second 
querer's, Who is designated by a historian of the ! 2 ” \ . 
Haan porn ble ieesttinines tit Uaiadindieall nuptials Mademoiselle More, a charming actress 
—— PP u | of the old Freydeau. At the time of the consu- 
Jeebel. The highsouled Waltheof, we all know, |! 


. | late, Pradher, then very young, was yet a pianist 
aierwards revolted and was beheaded. The iron | :  iaeanas y) ~ me P 
of great merit. Garat, who liked him very much, 


vorks and mines of Sheffield can be traced back | 3 ee i 
, : ' | charged himself with the care of his tuition and 
to the Britons, since which time the trade has | : , : 
" idly j ’ Th aah dit samen fortune. He introduced him to several elegant 
, e arrival of sever: , 
ee | salons ; and one day—about the time of the com- 


i 

arti erlands in fifteen hundred | Th ; 
mas from the Neth : Sage _mencement of the Empire—the celebrated singer 
ud seventy, contributed to their improvement, | ; re ; : 
having been invited to sing at a concert given at 


ad now in their present perfection they stand “a wes 

; P I y the Tuileries, asked and obtained permission to 
ilove and unrivalled. é . , 

take Pradher with him as accompanist. 
a | Garat had already had the honor of singing 
i , ; 

ictiatiaaid | several times before his majesty; but Pradher 

ri . . 

| had never been present at such a /féte. This 

| 
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| occasion was one then of the most magnificent 
importance to him, and he was proud at the idea 
of making his debit at court. Full of ardor and 
impatience, the young pianist repaired to the resi- 
dence of his protecteur long before the appointed 
‘time, and found Garat at his mirror folding his 


| 
} 


SONG. 
BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


The Ladye was lovely, the Ladye was young 
And pride curled her lips as she merrily sung: F 
twelfth cravat to essay a new tie. 

* Vous voila already!” exclaimed the illustri- 
ous singer. ‘“ Ab! mon ami, I shall make a 
sensation this evening.” 

/ “Ido not doubt it,” Pradher replied, “you 
always do.” 

‘* But this time more than ever; I shall make 
a thundering impression.” 

*« Everything is possible to a voice like yours.” 

** You are wide of the mark, my friend,” replied 
Garat; “Iam not speaking of my voice, but re- 
Pring to my toilette. Look at me. What doyou 

think of this coiffure ? How do you like this vest? 


l wave now thee to love me, all cold as thou art, 
Ihave now thee to love me, untameable heart. 

For this every joy of my life has been given, 

For this I have risked every promise of heaven :— 
(have now thee to love me;—I hold thee in thrall, 


And the sight of thy bondage repays me for all. 





———— 


Ihave now thee to love me, untameable heart,— 
Lhave now thee to love me, and now,—let us part! 
Thou may’st throw off my fetters in haughty disdain, 
But the scar and the aching must ever remain: 

My toils may seem frail as the wood-spider’s net, 

But Love's spell is upon thee,—thou canst not forget. 
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What is your opinion of this frock, the cut of| 
which I planned myself?” 

From a weakness, of which we find more than | 
one example among great artists, Garat thought 
more of his reputation as a dandy, than of his | 
success as a singer; he liked much better to be 
praised for the elegance of his costume, than for | 
the exqnisite charm of his voice: Pradher, who | 
knew his weakness, humoured him. “It is per- | 
fect,”’ said he, ** admirable, ravishing, nothing is | 
wanting, and now, that your toilette is finished, | 
what are we waiting for? 

* We are waiting ‘till they come for me,” | 





ries. 
here presently to take me in an imperial carriage.” 


of the Tuileries presented himself to conduct the 
illustrious singer to the court concert. 

“The coach is below,” said he respectfully. | 
Garat passed out first, proud and superb; Prad- | 


They descended the stairs, they arrived at the | 
carriage entrance, and Garat uttered a cry of sur- 
prise and indignation. 

* What is that! a hackney coach ?—a vile 
sapin, forme! This is something new. They 
used to send for me in a court carriage.” 

** Undoubtedly,” replied the messenger, ** but 
this being the occasion of a grand gala, all the 
carriages are employed elsewhere.” 

“ Vexation! " screamed the vocalist; ‘but a 
man of my position cannot go in a hackney 
coach.” 

« There are no means of acting otherwise this 
time.” 

‘Oh yes there are, and very simple ones; I 
won't go to the concert at all.” 

“You are joking! You are expected, you are 
down on the programme ; his majesty relies upon 
you; I have been ordered to conduct you, and I 
shall obey orders.” 

** Do you mean to use violence?” 

The envoyé did not say so, but looked as if he 
intended to carry out his mission cavalierly by 


enter the hackney coach. 

“Ah, it is so, is it!” exclaimed the singer, at 
the threat of violence, “you absolutely must 
repair to the chateau? Eh. bien! perhaps.” 

Saying this, he threw himself not into the 
coach, but into the gutter, thrust into the mud 
his legs so delicately chaussées in white silk 
stockings, heroically splashed his ravishing toi- 
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An instant after, as Garat had said, an envoyé | 


fidelity. 


. , , ast 
her followed him slowly, but full of hope and joy. | 


taking Garat by the shoulders and forcing him to | 





himself before the surprised envoyé, and then 
| said to him in an accent full of passion and irony. 
| “Tam ready to follow you, Monsieur; ep. 
‘duct me to the concert of the Tuiler es,” 


It was necessary to yield, and on this Occasion 


‘the Imperial auditory was fain to get along with. 
_ outthe charming vocalist! Garat was triumphan, 


but his unfortunate accompanist was in despair, 
| — 

| The commencement and the close of the bali 
season are always signalized by numerous mar. 
iriages in the Grand Monde. At the beginning 
| of last month, there was celebrated in the church 





replied Garat: “it is the custom.” Etiquette de la Madéleine one of those unions which have 
prohibits me from presenting myself at the Tuile- | been quite a /a-mode in our time—a marriage at 
One of the hushers of the Chateau will be | 


once aristocratic and financial, aristocratic on the 
part of the husband, financial on that of the wile. 
We like to see nobility and cash lending each 
other a helping hand and professing devotion and 
The bride was the daughter of Mons. 
. an old banker of Marseilles who died 





R 
(a little while since leaving an immense fortune. 
Several anecdotes were circulated at the nuptial 
cortege among others the following, which con- 
cerns one of our most distinguished poets. 

| Enriched by honorable speculations, Mons. 
R made a good use of his immense fortune; 
| He loved literature, which he had cultivated in 
|his youth; he loved the society of artists aud 
| writers of merit; he welcomed them always with 
jempressement, and often encouraged them with 





| largesse. 

Mery, the Poet, arrived at Marseilles; shuv- 
ning the rigors of a Parisian winter, he went to 
sun himself in the mild rays of his natal shy. 
To celebrate his arrival, the banker gave # 
splendid dinner, at which “ assisted” all the nota- 
bilities of the city. Charming  conversatiod 
and lively sallies circulated round the ble 
during the repast; then, when the greater part 
of the guests had retired and there remained 10 
the salon but a few intimate friends, the conver 
sation took a more familiar turn, a more expa 
sive one, and Monsieur R. said to the author : 

“My dear Mery, like most poets, you think | 
but little of the future; it is for your friends' 
think for you, and I charge myself with that tash. 
Do not be uneasy, but give way fearlessly to you 
happiest inspirations.” 

To prove that these were not empty words 
the banker opened a secretary and took from it # 
paper, which he unfolded— 

“See here.” said he, * this is a codicil to ™Y 
will, by which I have left you a legacy of 2 
hundred thousand francs.” 































lette; then soiled from head to foot, he presented 





A flattering murmur welcomed this act ‘ 
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generosity, and the poet after having properly _ “ My witnesses will come in an hour to arrange with you.” 
expressed his gratitude, observed to the banker | An hour afterwards, the two witnesses knocked 


jat the door of the celebrated Wasp. All means 


that his property belonged to his children, and | age 
then declared that he would not accept the | of conciliation having failed, the writer came 


legacy. It was in vain for Monsieur R. to say | right to the point. 
~ ” - . . . . . | +e 4 4 ” 
that each of his children would be millionaires | Your day, gentlemen ? 
ss = nineen 00 
twice over, and that a bagatelle of a hundred | =9 eptedatarn 
- . | “ 999 
thousand francs was of no importance to them. Phe hour! 
: m i “. se 4 , .; Oe 
The poet was obstinate in his refusal, and to put | Eight o'clock. 
. “sé . ahd 
an end to the struggle, which threatened to be a! The place? 
~ hi ‘aii ‘* The Pont Royal.” 
long one, he made himself master of the codicil | A 
* Your arms ?” 


: ; ; 

and tore it up, with the best grace in the world. | ie 
| ‘‘The River Seine.” 
} 


Shortly after this scene, Monsieur R. died. . - 
The author “ went off” in an explosion of 


This event caused a great sensation in the | 
. jlaughter. ‘I understand it is a duel d l'eau 
city, and a general mourning. On the day of the | ““"5 . ; ’ 


. enne - ‘ | © , =~ 999 
burial, our poet, who is the chilliest fellow in that lo proposes : ’ 
. . . > . . hd 7 . » ¢g Nq ; 
Europe, was sitting close by his fire-side, his feet | ‘ Exactly. Monsieur B. does all his fighting 
apon the bars, when one of his friends entered, | y swimming. Neither a sword nor a pistol will 
and said to him in a mournful tone— prove that he is a stronger swimmer, than you— 


“Ah! if you had but accepted that legacy—” by his method doubt will be impossible.” 
“Eh bien!” replied the poet, in the same * Pout a = peg a ihe manth of Sugar, 
tone, “did it not look like inspiration 2” | but in the month of November, the glass seven 
“How?” cried his friend. degrees below zero!—Does Monsieur take me 
“Certainly,” replied Méry, “look at the | ead . ap raeorragl ™ 
weather we have to-day; frightfully cold and | * thie te Bie nee. t ought however to 
villanously misty. If I had accepted that legacy aad that the duel will be fellowes by an excellent 
dejeuner at Vefour’s, at Monsieur B’s. expense.” 
Alphonse Karr reflected a moment, and thinking 
the whole affair very original, wrote a reply thus 


conceived, to Monsieur B.” 


. s . : “T accept your proposition. To-morrow, at eight o'clock, I 
Monsieur Alphonse Karr, in one of the last || wilt be with you.” 


aumbers of his Guépes, (Wasps,) said, **Mon-|| The next day, at the hour appointed, the 

sieur B , author of a treatise on swimming, || author of the Guépes stood before Monsieur B. 

sa fort nageur, (swimmer,) but not a nageur * You see I am exact.” 

de pemiere force.” | “Tres bien, exactitude is the polttesse of 
Now Monsieur B. pretends that he is the first || writers. One moment, and we will set out to 

triton in France and Navarre. Great then was | fight.” 

his fury on reading this article, to which he sent || And the duelist in deep waters set about pre- 

the following reply, directed to Karr: paring his swimming costume. Already had he 
“It is now twenty years since I was proclaimed the first || drawn on the garment prescribed by modesty and 


immer of the capital, and in that time I have had at least ten ‘ P : 
ifuirs of honor to maintain my vautieal supremacy. I shall the constitutional charter, when the writer ex- 


sot recoil from the eleventh one to prove to you, Monsieur, that 


aon? am I a strong swimmer, but now, the strongest in 
aris, 

















I should not have been able to dispense with 
going to the funeral, and should have infallibly 
caught cold.” 





claimed :— 


“Were you serious in sending me_ that 
It should be known that the author of the challenge !” 


(uépes has transported his hives to Etre-tat. “ Very serious! what did you come for! 
Monsieur B. did not hesitate an instant, and for! « Parbleu!” replied the other, “to breakfast.” 
fear that his challenge should miss its direction, || « Then you confess yourself beaten ?” 
te took the Rouen rail-road and arrived at T will tell you that at the dessert; Jet us go.” 
Etre-tat, the Normandy of prawns and lobsters. They went ont, breakfasted, and the bill was 
le repaired to the residence of the writer, and paid by Monsieur B., who eat as much as four 
found that he had left for Paris an hour before. Alphonse Karrs. 

Doubly furious, he returned to Paris by the} «Eh bien! now go; you recognise me for a 
“me rail-road, ran to the hotel where his adver- || ewimmer of premiere force?” 
“ty had alighted, aud sent up to him the “afore- || « You will find my reply in the next number 
“id” billet, with these words added, in the form of the Guépes.” 
a postscriptum — Here it is. 
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THE PARISIAN CHRO 


NICLER, OR GOSSIP. 


What is your opinion of this frock, the cut of| himself before the surprised envoyé, and they 


which I planned myself?” 

From a weakness, of which we find more than 
one example among great artists, Garat thought 
more of his reputation as a dandy, than of his 
success as a singer; he liked much better to be 
praised for the elegance of his costume, than for 
the exqnisite charm of his voice: Pradher, who 
knew his weakness, humoured him. “It is per- 
fect,”’ said he, ** admirable, ravishing, nothing is 
wanting, and now, that your toilette is finished, 
what are we waiting for? 

* We are waiting ‘till they come for me,” 
replied Garat: ‘it is the custom.” Etiquette 
prohibits me from presenting myself at the Tuile- 
ries. One of the hushers of the Chateau will be 
here presently to take me in an imperial carriage.” 

An instant after, as Garat had said, an envoyé 
of the Tuileries presented himself to conduct the 
illustrious singer to the court concert. 

‘The coach is below,” said he respectfully. 
Garat passed out first, proud and superb; Prad- 
her followed him slowly, but full of hope and joy. 
They descended the stairs, they arrived at the 
carriage entrance, and Garat uttered a cry of sur- 
prise and indignation. 

* What is that! a hackney coach ?—a vile 
sapin, forme! This is something new. They 
used to send for me in a court carriage.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied the messenger, “ but 
this being the occasion of a grand gala, all the 
carriages are employed elsewhere.” 

* Vexation! ’ screamed the vocalist; “‘but a 
man of my position cannot go in a hackney 
coach.” 

“ There are no means of acting otherwise this 
time.” 

‘Oh yes there are, and very simple ones; I 
won't go to the concert at all.” 

‘You are joking! You are expected, you are 
down on the programme ; his majesty relies upon 
you; I have been ordered to conduct you, and I 
shall obey orders.” 

** Do you mean to use violence ?” 

The envoyé did not say so, but looked as if he 
intended to carry out his mission cavalierly by 
taking Garat by the shoulders and forcing him to 
enter the hackney coach. 

“Ah, it is so, is it!” exclaimed the singer, at 
the threat of violence, “you absolutely must 
repair to the chateau? Eh bien! perhaps.” 

Saying this, he threw himself not into the 
coach, but into the gutter, thrust into the mud 
his legs so delicately chaussées in white silk 
stockings, heroically splashed his ravishing toi- 
lette; then soiled from head to foot, he presented 


said to him in an accent full of passion and irony. 
| “Tam ready to follow you, Monsieur; egy. 
| duct me to the concert of the Tuileries,” 

It was necessary to yield, and on this occasion 
‘the Imperial auditory was fain to get along with. 
| outthe charming vocalist! Garat was triumphant, 
‘but his unfortunate accompanist was in despair. 
| The commencement and the close of the ball 
season are always signalized by numerous mar. 
‘riages in the Grand Monde. At the beginning 
| of last month, there was celebrated in the church 
| de la Madéleine one of those unions which have 
| been quite a la-mode in our time—a marriage at 





| once aristocratic and financial, aristocratic on the 
| part of the husband, financial on that of the wie, 
| We like to see nobility and cash lending each 
| other a helping hand and professing devotion and 
| fidelity. The bride was the daughter of Mons. 
IR . an old banker of Marseilles who died 


| a little while since leaving an immense fortune. 
} 

| Several anecdotes were circulated at the nuptial 
— among others the following, which con- 


cerns one of our most distinguished poets. 
Enriched by honorable speculations, Moosr. 
iR made a good use of his immense fortune; 
! He loved literature, which he had cultivated in 
| his youth; he loved the society of artists aud 
writers of merit ; he welcomed them always with 
| empressement, and often encouraged them wih 





largesse. 

Mery, the Poet, arrived at Marseilles; shun- 
ning the rigors of a Parisian winter, be went! 
sun himself in the mild rays of his natal shy. 
To celebrate his arrival, the banker gave * 
splendid dinner, at which “ assisted” all the nota- 
| bilities of the city. Charming conversation 
land lively sallies circulated round the table 
during the repast; then, when the greater part 
of the guests had retired and there remained i 
the salon but a few intimate friends, the conver 
sation took a more familiar turn, a more expe 
sive one, and Monsieur R. said to the author: 

“My dear Mery, like most poets, you think 
but little of the future; it is for your friends 
think for you, and J charge myself with that tas: 
Do not be uneasy, but give way fearlessly t yu 
happiest inspirations.” 

To prove that these were not 
the banker opened a secretary and took from 
| paper, which he unfolded— aft 

“See here,” said he, * this is 4 codicil to @Y 
will, by which I have left you a legacy 
hundred thousand francs.” 

/ A flattering murmur welco 
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THE PARISIAN 


generosity, and the poet after having properly 
expressed his gratitude, observed to the banker i 
that his property belonged to his children, and l 


then declared that he would not accept the | 
legacy. It was in vain for Monsieur R. to say | 
that each of his children would be millionaires | 
twice over, and that a bagatelle of a hundred | 
thousand francs was of no importance to them. | 
The poet was obstinate in his refusal, and to put) 
an end to the struggle, which threatened to be a | 
long one, he made himself master of the codicil | 
and tore it up, with the best grace in the world. | 
Shortly after this scene, Monsieur R. died. 
This event caused a great sensation in the 
city, and a general mourning. On the day of the 
burial, our poet, who is the chilliest fellow in 
Europe, was sitting close by his fire-side, his feet 


} 


CHRONICLER, 


at the door of the celebrated Wasp. 
| of conciliation having failed, the writer came 
right to the point. 


laughter. 
that you propose ?” 





upon the bars, when one of his friends entered, 
and said to him in a mournful tone— 
“Ah! if you had but accepted that legacy—” 
“Eh bien!” replied the poet, in the same 
tone, “did it not look like inspiration ?” 
“How ?” cried his friend. 
“Certainly,” replied Méry, “look at  the| 
weather we have to-day; frightfully cold and | 
villanously misty. If 1 had accepted that legacy 
I should not have been able to dispense with 
going to the funeral, and should have infallibly 
caught cold.” 


} 


Monsieur Alphonse Karr, in one of the last 
numbers of his Guépes, (Wasps,) said, ** Mon- 
sieur B , author of a treatise on swimming, 


8 a fort nageur, (swimmer,) but not a nageur 
de pemiere force.” 





Now Monsieur B. pretends that he is the first || writers. 
Great then was | fight.” 


triton in France and Navarre. 
his fury on reading this article, to which he sent 
the following reply, directed to Karr: 


paring his swimming costume. 


OR GOSSIP. 181 


——_- —_— —_—_— z —_—_ 


“« My witnesses will come in an hour to arrange with you.” 
An hour afterwards, the two witnesses knocked 
All means 


* Your day, gentlemen ?” 
** 'T’o-morrow.” 

*“ The hour?” 

“ Fight o'clock.” 
‘The place ?” 

* The Pont Royal.” 
“Your arms?” 

“The River Seine.” 
The author “ went of 


” 


in an explosion of 
‘*T understand it is a duel @ l'eau, 


‘Exactly. Monsieur B. does all his fighting 


by swimming. Neither a sword nor a pistol will 
prove that he is a stronger swimmer, than you— 
by his method doubt will be impossible.” 


** Fort bien, if it was in the month of August, 


but in the month of November, the glass seven 
degrees below zero!—Does Monsieur take me 
for a marine monster ?” 


“This is his ultimatum. I ought however to 


add that the duel will be followed by an excellent 
dejeuner at Vefour’s, at Monsieur B’s. expense.” 


Alphonse Karr reflected a moment, and thinking 


the whole affair very original, wrote a reply thus 
conceived, to Monsieur B.” 


“TI accept your proposition. To-morrow, at eight o'clock, I 


will be with you.” 


The next day, at the hour appointed, the 


author of the Guépes stood before Monsieur B. 


“You see I am exact.” 
“Tres bien, exactitude is the politesse of 
One moment, and we will set out to 


And the duelist in deep waters set about pre- 
Already had he 


“It is now twenty years since I was proclaimed the first || drawn on the garment prescribed by modesty and 


‘winmer of the capital, and in that time I have had at least ten 


aftirs of honor to maintain my nautical supremacy. I shall the constitutional charter, when the writer ex- 


bot recoil from the eleventh one to prove to you, Monsieur, that 
rae” am I a strong swimmer, but now, the strongest in 
lt should be known that the author of the 
“uépes has transported his hives to Etre-tat. 
Monsieur B. did not hesitate an instant, and for | 
lear that his challenge should miss its direction, 
he took the Rouen rail-road and arrived at 


Etre-tat, the Normandy of prawns and lobsters. 


claimed :— 


“Were you serious in sending me_ that 


challenge !” 


“ Very serious! what did you come for!” 

« Parbleu!” replied the other, “to breakfast.”’ 
“Then you coniess yourself beaten ?” 

“T will tell you that at the dessert; let us go.” 
They went ont, breakfasted, and the bill was 


lle repaired to the residence of the writer, and | paid by Monsieur B., who eat as much as four 


found that he had left for Paris an hour before. 
Doubly furious, he returned to Paris by the 





Alphonse Karrs. 


“Eh bien! now go; you recognise me for a 


8a 2) , : ‘ . 
me rail-road, ran to the hotel where his adver- swimmer of premiere force ?” 


‘ary had alighted, and sent up to him the “ afore- 


“ You will find my reply in the next number 


“id” billet, with these words added, in the form | of the Guépes.” 


ofa postseri ptum :— 
22 





Here it is. 
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* Erratum.—It was by mistake that in the las 
number of the Gueépes, my compositor made me 
say in speaking of Monsieur B., ‘ /fe is a fort 
nageur, but is not a nageur de prime re force.’ ] 
wrote on the contrary, ‘He is not a strong 


swimmer, but is a mangeur (eater,) de premiére 


force!” 


Original. 
TO 





I. 
Go bid thy heart in silence brood 
(er all the memories of the past, 
And draw from out the solitude 


A pang that cannot choose but last. 


Il. 
High hopes were mine—their wings I clipped, 
And curbed them to the earth for thee ! 
And golden dreams, whose curtains dipped 


Their shadowy fringes in the sea, 


Ifl. 
I rudely rent to give ‘hee room, 
With thy cold, disenchanting eye, 
Beside my heart; and bade the gloom 


Lighter upon thy heart to lie. 


Iv. 
Whole troops of bright undying forms— 
My ministering angels—fled apace, 
Affrighted at the stolid shade 
That slept upon thy placid face. 


V- 
For thee a wilderness of hopes, 
Fairer than wind flowers in the spring, 
I buried in the unechoing depths, 


Where drooping shadows darkness fling. 


Vi. 
My recompense? Thy cold disdain— 
Thy jealousy all passionless— 
A squandered heart—a wasted life— 
Alone to tread the wilderness ! 


FE PHEMERON. 


IN BOOTS.” 


Original. 


ROBBER IN 


THE “BOOTS:» 


OR, THE MIDNIGHT ALARM.-———EBEING AN Ac. 
COUNT OF MR. VARIAN WALLACE WELLS’ FIRST 
VISIT TO THE CITY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LAFITTE,” **KYD,”’ AND THE “ QUADROONE,” 


* Art thou a robber? speak!” 


Vartan WaLiace WELLS was a very well 


| born young gentleman of nineteen, at the period 


|we introduce him to the acquaintance of the 
reader. He had a father and a mother, as most 
young gentlemen have had, except those who 
have been found in Champagne baskets at 
bachelors’ front doors! His father was an inde- 
pendent farmer in the county of Orange, and lived 
in a very pretty villa-like farm-house, within a 
‘mile of the Hudson: his mother was a notable 
housewife, and by her thrift brought and kept 
more money in the house than went out of it. 
4 She was not so modernized but that she could 
,spin at her well-worn wheel: and, when short- 
handed, milk her own kine! Varian was her 
| only son, and she felt a maternal pride in him! 
During his boyhood, she kept his clothes neatly 
| patched, and fed him on buttermilk and hominy! 
| Varian grew thrivingly on this, and at the inte- 
| resting period in which he is now about to pro- 
duce himself, he had got to be a tall, slim youth, 
' with an incipient beard, and a voice like a penny 
| whistle stuck inside of a French horn! He had 
| never been away from home, but had grown up 
tall, green and delightfully unsophisticated! At 
i length, the idea entered his mother’s head, that 
as her son was by and by to become the heir of 
, the homestead, it was necessary for him to see 
} the world and get a litile polish! 

“Yes,” said she, taking off her spectacles and 
wiping them on the corner of her plain sik 
handkerchief, while seated one twilight in the 
‘door beside her lord gazing upon the Hudson, 
| with its moving panorama of sails and steamers, 


= 


| ** yes, husband, it’s time our Varian see’d a bit 
i : ws 

| o’ the world! He’s been to school ever since he 
|was nine year old, and knows enough! Now 


i, : 1) 
spose we let him go to York and make a visit. 


. . ° > ° . = ! 
Our criminal laws are too indiscriminate and | All other young gentlemen go there to finish! 


sanguinary. The murderer, and 


who, prompted by want, and unrestrained by the 


| ep , =e P P 
the wretch, | You are rich and Varian’s got to have all weve 


\got! I want him to live and spend it like a get 


precepts of example or education, destitute of the |tleman, for I’m sure we’ve worked hard enough 
benefit of either, commits a theft to support ex- | to make it! What say you, husband ?” 


istence, receive an equal punishment. 


the risk of innovation. 


} 
Allthese | «I think the boy’d be a great deal better off to 
abuses are tolerated. Why !—Merely to avoid | stay at home! These large cities are the devil's 


} foundries!” 
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«But Varian, the dear child, never saw a | his shoulders with their brushy ends. This apt- 
bigger place than Poughkeepsie, and I want him|| ness at following fashions betrays, on the part of 


to see York! 


Come, husband, give him his | Mr. Varian Wallace 
: ‘ cates ae ae 
grand-father s old silver watch; Mr. Van Snip,| towards ultra exquisitism ! 


Wells, a decided bias 
This incipient love 


the tailor, will soon make him a nice coat of your) of personal adornment was what probably put 
eld one turned; I'll cut and make him a waist-| the idea into his fond mother’s head of sending 


coat aud pantaloons ! 


He’s got a bran new hat} him to the city, so that what germ of gentility 


already! and I think he'll be fixed off so that) lay covert in him might there be brought out! 
he'll do credit down in York to Orange county,) Our hero had a very light Saxon complexion, 


and to them as born and bred him. Come, now. white eyebrows, white eyelashes, and very light 
+ - . e z 


te? 


my heart is set on it 


| blue eyes with very litle expression in them. 


“It'll cost money! He must have money, | His nose was short, turned up and tipped with 


wife,” answered the farmer, stoutly. 
has been no dividend this year.” 
“You needn’t draw money out o’ the bank. 


“ There pink and down. 


His upper lip was long—a 
| Henry Clay lip—Heaven save the mark ! and his 


| mouth looked as if, after all the rest of his face 


I've got a hundred dollars I've been savin’ up || ¥@S completed, this feature had been made by 


jist for the boy, when he should go to the city ! | 


Now ‘spose we let him start off next week!” 


“But suppose the boy don’t want to?” said 


Mr. Jacob Wells, taking his pipe from his mouth, | 


and looking very ill-satisfied with the perseverance 
of his better half, on this unwelcome theme ; * ] 
ha’nt heard him say any thing about it!” 

“He does want to go! and when I told him I 
was going to ask you if he might, the dear boy 


was so happy | wouldn’t he should miss going} 


for the world !” 

“Here he comes, let me ask him,” said Jacob, 
with pertinacious obstinacy. 

At this crisis the young gentleman made his 
appearance coming up the path leading from the 
village road. He was about five feet eleven 
inches in height, standing in his stockings, and 
as slender as a lad of ten. He wore a buckish 
looking black fur hat of domestic manufacture, 
purchased of the village hatter, who asserve- 
rated on his block that it was the latest Pari- 
sian cut! Whether this were so or not, Mr. 
Varian Wallace Wells had no opportunity of 
deciding, and without his expressing any doubt 
of the truth of Mr. Beaver’s assertion, the hat 
passed into his possession! It was bell-shaped 
with an exceedingly narrow brim tastefully curl- 
ed up at the sides, the fur was long and waved 
richly in the wind! 
ing hat, to say the least! but the wearer was a 
very singular looking person! His hair was 


It was a very singlar look- 


drawing a knife across about two inches below 


| the nose, as one would open an oyster; to which, 
] or, more correctly still, a clam, this orifice bore a 
singularly striking resemblance. He had no 
| whiskers, but a promise of these distinguished 
y appendages to manhood in a proper growth of 
| fall hair about an eighth of an inch long all over 
his upper lip, chin, and especially that region of 
| the anticipated crop, the rear part of his cheeks. 
| Around a Jong neck he wore a green cotton cra- 
| vat carried twice round and tied in a bard knot 
| behind, the end of the knot sticking to the right 
/and left over his waistcoat collar ;—an improve- 
“ment on the ordinary method of wearing the knot 
| in front, as any one who has had the happiness to 
| behold it thus illustrated by this interesting young 


man, could not help seeing. He wore a round 


jacket of grey cloth which he was fast out- 
growing, inasmuch as three inches of the skin 


of his wrists were visible between the end of 





the cuffs and his long dangling hands, while 
| behind, it descended but three inches below his 
| shoulder-blades. His pantaloons however were 
| gallowsed up so high as to compensate for this 
| deficiency, though they left the lower part of his 
‘legs half way up the calf to suffer by this ingeni- 
| ous expedient! but as his mother furnished him 
| with long blue yarn stockings reaching above the 
| knee, this brevity in the legs of his trowsers was 
not of so much importance, as the stocking quilt 
covered the limbs, which with ordinary socks 
would have displayed full five inches of its brawny 








white with a tinge of yellows perhaps some | flesh! they served besides, to show to advantage his 


folks might call it alone a faded yellow! It 
Was straight and_worn long behind and at the 
sides of the face #¥¥r having seen two dashing 


Soap-locks from Chatham street at the village inn 
ho styled themselves gentlemen from New| 
York, with their hair thus worn, he forthwith let 


| worthy mother’s labors with the knitting needle ! 
| Yet, would you, could you, can you believe it, 
dear reader! these pantaloons had straps! Yes, 








| Straps, straps of green morocco leather to match 
ithe cravat! Straps nine inches in length down 
‘one side, under the foot and up the other side! 





his own strait locks grow till now they touched 


fel fastened by a single button hole to a single 





stg. 
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button! They were one inch wide! Such straps | 
to such trowsers were never seen before! 


On the little finger and fore finger of each hand | | 


he wore certain and sundry rings, brass, gilt, paste | 
and gold, thirteen in all; while the ends of his | 


short, well-gnawed nails were delicately shaded | 


by a black line beneath the edges! The principal 
beauty of this interesting young gentleman con- 
sisted in a set of firm, white teeth that glittered 
like those of a lynx, though without any thing 
like ferecity. No, no! there could be no person 
better tempered or more unoffending! With all 
this vutré appearance Varian Wells had a good 
share of common sense. He was no fool, though 


superlatively ignorant of the world, and gifted | 
His bump of | 
and if he had fear ofany | 
thing on earth it was of banditti and bloody | 


with a large share of credulity! 
wonder was prominent; 


pirates with black flags ornamented with death’s 
head and cross bones! Not that his experience | 


had particularly led him in the way of such wick- | 
ed people, for the greatest bandit of the region in | 
which Providence had placed him was a robber | 
of hen roosts, and the bloodiest pirates young I 


amateur gentlemen in boots on the Hudson fish- 
ing for lobsters with a fly! 

Having never been from home, our hero's ideas 
were limited! There was not apenny paper raga- 
muffin in the city he was about to visit but knew 
ten times more than he knew or dreampt of. In| 
brief, Mr. Varian Wallace Wells, to use a very | 


expressive as well as a comprehensive word, was | 


very green! It was spring time of the year with | 
him and the verdure was luxuriant ! 

* Well, now,” he said seeing them both watch- | 
ing his approach with more than usual interest; 
“* | should think you never see a new bell-topper 
afore! 
ed, youth took off his Parisian cut and placed it 


in his mother’s hand to look at for the twentieth 


time thet week. 


‘* It is a nice han’some one, child! Now look | 


here an’ dont be thinking too much about it! 
Tell your father you want ° 

“No, he shant tell, nor you shant tell him 
to tell,” cried the former; * let me ask the boy 
myself! Your mother says you want to go to 
York a gallevantin! A’nt home geod enough ?” 

“ Yes, father! But I never seed York!” 

*“ Nor I never seed London—and shouldn't I | 
be a fool to go poking off there now!” 





* But York is close by! Jerry Dibble’s been 


down with pork, aud he says he want but six | as his hand, which being well storched, stood 
hours goin’ in the boat; and he says it’s a all nature |! 
big place, an’ the only way to keep from gettin 
1 ost iv it is to have a good long string and tie on 





A’nt it han’some now !” and the delight- | 


‘full spread. 








end to where ye start from when ye get ashore, 
_ and then hold on the other and keep unwinding, 
and so when you want to get back again, all a a 
feller’s got to do is just to follow back the string !" 

| Lor! do tell!” ejaculated his mother with 
profound surprise; and half repenting in her 
|, heart that she had determined to !et her little son 
| go toa place where he was in such danger of 
| being lost. 

“ Well, boy, you may go if your mother will 
fit you out,” said the old man; “ it may cure 
| you for all your life as it did me! I hate a city! 

I'll give ye your fond father’s old silver watch if 
|} you will go, for I suppose you must havea 
watch! You may stay two weeks, and I hope 
when you get back you will say you have had 
enough of the city !”’ 

With these words the matter was settled and 
| our hero’s mother began to prepare him for his 
departure. At the end of a week Mr. Van Snip 
sent home his blue coat garnished with bright 
gilt buttons, and made after a fashion peculiar to 
country tailors, with a short high collar covered 
with damson colored velvet, and very long point- 
ed skirt with cuffs of capacious breadth! The 
|| fit was admirable by comparison—for compared 
| with a coat stuck on a Renovator’s cross-arms to 
'show the power by which ‘old clothes were 
cleaned within and made good as new,” it wasa very 
admirable fit. His vest his mother cut and made 
out of a turned old brown bombazine one his 
‘father had worn twenty years ago and which she 
The pantaloons 


| made up after the same fashion. 
_ were also cut and made by the hands of “his 
|anxious mother,” and were so tight a fit from 
scarcity of material that his mother told him 
| warningly that he must not sit down sudden, as it 
might burst ’em out! but always unbutton his 
straps first! 
The morning for his departure at length arriv- 
ed, and the interesting traveller, Varian Wallace 
Wells made his appearance from his roomin full 
| costume as above detailed, and with a green cot- 
ton umbrella beneath his arm. The green cra 
} vat was exchanged for a white one, above which 
| his triangular shirt collar rose erect even with his 
| ears, so that to the eye of the uninitiatied obser 
| ver his head had the appearance of resting 00 it 
| by them! It was tied in a double bow in front, 
the ends of which were spread out and displayed 
| to great advantage. His shigggbosom was ore 

mented by a huge plaited ‘oll. ruffle, as broad 
out 
‘in front like the dorsal-fin of a mackerel when 
In this extraordinary ruffle wa 
stuck a green paste-pin, as large as half a dollar, 
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yhich sum it had cost his careful mother! His ‘Good bye, mother,” now cried the youth, 
hands were encased in a new pair of white cotton | anxious to get away, * I'll lose my passage !” 
sloves, ia which his fingers kept moving and con- |“ Well, well! I'm e’enamost sorry I let you 
sncting, as if in want of room or of breath—being , go, dear! But don’t get lost now! Stop at 
all unused to such confinement. The rings of the Astor House, for that’s the great place, they 
bis hand having interfered with the getting of ‘tell! Here, Varian, is the skein o’twine for you 
them on, his fertile mind struck out a new expe- | to fasten to the post soon as you gits ashore in 
dient, and he had placed them on the outside | York,” she said, thrusting with maternal soli- 
over his gloves—a fashion as unique as it was t citude a hank of twine into his pocket. 
convenient, and which our hero has the honor of | Thus accoutred and fully prepared for all 
originating. From his fob which his mother had | events that might happen, our hero left the 
made on the left side, depended his silver watch- | house and hastened to the wagon: but before he 
chain, terminating in a huge oval cornelian seal) could get into it, his mother came running out 
anda steel key ! 
He now made his appearance to undergo the | which was in her mouth, which she was blowing 
inspection of his parents. Old Jacob looked at, up as hard as her breath and running would let 
him, shook his head and muttered something | her. 
and * folly of modern “Stop, stop, here is your life-preserver, 
days!” His mother surveyed him with maternal Varian! Oh, lordy lord, if you had forgot it 
delight! She felt truly prond of her son! and | now!” she cried, taking it from her mouth and 
tmly she might, for never mother had such a screwing it round to retain the air. ‘ Come, let 


about * good old times,” 


son. me buckle it round you! 
“Don’t he look genteel and acrostic, hus- Our young gentleman, in whom so much 
band?” she said, walking round and round him, | maternal interest was manifested, stopped by the 
ad making him turn round and round in her wagon and patiently lifting his arms, he stood 
desire to have a good and thorough survey; now with them stretched at right-angles while his 
picking off a fittle lint here, brushing a spot | most anxious mother buckled it round his body 
there, pulling down in this place and hauling beneath them! 5 
round in that place, till she had fixed him to 
hermind. * A’nt he a darlin now?” | 


“There, now, you're safe if the steam-boat 
should blow up! Don’t take it off till vou 
“You'll make a fool of the boy,” said Jacob, get out o° the boat safe on the shore! Will 
grufly ; “if he’s ready, let him start off to meet you, child?” 
the steam-boat at the landing! Now, Varian,; “No, marm,” answered the youth, * I won't.” 
we you keep in good company, and don’t drink —«* Now write as soon as you get to York.” 
ay thing, nor go out nights,” said his father, Yes, marm, I will.” 
shaking hands with him. * Good bye.” The youth now got into the wagon, which 
“God bless you, my dear baby,” cried his drove off towards the river, the tearful eyes of 
nother, throwing her arms about his neck, and | his mother, in whom maternal pride had proved 
‘sing him with tears in her eyes; “I hopes. stronger than maternal love, following him ‘till 
you'll not forget your poor mother, but soon as he was out of sight. 
jou get finished up you'll come right home! “ Dear boy, I hope he won’t get hurt nor lost, 
iin! Be careful of robbers; for York is a bad | but come home sich a gentleman as ‘Il make 
pace for em! Be sure and keep an eye on " every body take off their hats to him !” 
jour trunk, and not let ’em steal it !” ; “IT hope he'll come home with a little more 
oe Yes, marm, don't be feared,” answered 1 common sense than he goes away with,” said 
Varian, as his father’s ploughmen, Hans Van. Jacob; “ vou’ve made a fool of him, wife, by 
‘um, took up his trunk and carried it out to the I your fondness and weak indulgence! It'll bea 
"gon that was to take him to the steam-boat | good lesson for him to go from home and learn 
which could already be seen five miles off, how to be independent and take care of himself! 
ang down the river. “I'll be back right Why, the boy is afraid to go to bed in the 
.” i dark unless you sit in his room till he falls to 
“Now that’s a ABooy: Here now, is your, sleep!” 
weket-book, and a hundred dollars in it; don’t) An’ it’s natural he should be, the dear child! 
ring wag she added, with cautious | He never had no brothers nor sisters to keep him 
» a8 she placed it in his inside coat- | company, and it stands to natur’ he should love 
eket, and buttoned it safely in. ‘hismother! I do hope he'll not come to harm.” 


_with a life-preserver in her hands, the tube of 
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“He'll have his pockets picked, and will be| 
fortunate if he comes home with his eye-teeth 
safe!’ answered Jacob, going in the house to 
take his morning pipe. 

“ Well, well-a-day, York is a bad place, I 


know! But | wanted him to see the world as 
well as Judge 
Mudge’s boys! 
big as any on ‘em now !” 
With this ambitious reflection, the worthy and 
simple mistress Deborah Wells took a position 
before her house from which she could command | 
a view of the landing! At length, she saw the. 
steam-boat touch the wharf, delay a moment to 
land and receive passengers, and put off on her, 
How earnestly her 


Bailey’s sous, and Senator 


An’ I guess he'll come back as 


downward course again! 
eyes followed its receding outline, for her heart 
was on board where she believed her idol son to 
be. At length the boat was hidden from her, 
view by a distant head-land, and at the same 
moment Hans, the ploughman, came back in the 
wagon. 

‘And did he get on board in time, Hans?” 
she anxiously inquired, running to meet him. 

** Yaw,” answered the taciturn Dutchman. 

** And didn’t fall overboard !” 

“ Naw.” 

** And did he keep his life-preserver on ?” 

“ Yaw.” ' 

* And didn’t they all say, Hans, he was a nice 


young gentleman ?” 

“Naw ;”’ and Hans went silently to work to! 
take the horse out of the harness, while the soli- 
citous parent cast a lingering glance after the 
unseen steamer that had borne away her heart's 
treasure, gazed tenderly an instant upon the! 
cushion of the wagon where she had last seen 
then went into the house to 
indulge her 


him seated, and 
mourn over his departure, and 
numerous maternal hopes and fears! 

The appearance of our hero on 
steamer Swallow produced, however, a sensation 
that would have delighted his prideful mother! | 
Tall, slender, ungainly, and so evidently green, | 
he could not have passed on his own merits 
without attracting attention: but the additional | 
bizarre of his costume ; his bell-shaped hat; his , 
flashy rings over the fingers of his gloves ; and 
more especially, his blown-up_life-preserver 
buckled on the outside of his coat about his’ 
waist, filled the passengers with no little surprise | 


board the) 


and curiosity. The first impression was that he | 
was a humorist, acting a part; but this idea was 
instantly ~».:eeted by the gravity of his features” 
and his unsophisticated looks. 


At length the boat reached New-York, and’ 


-ambition to be thought one of them,—knowing 


| inflated life-preserver broke his fall! 


around his head and told them he would instantly 


from its menacing elevati 
“A cab ?—sure, an’ it cab—an America 


“ ” 
IN BOOTS. 


our hero, bewildered and ignorant, seated himself 
on his trunk for fear of robbers, whom he aie. 
took the hackmen for; and waited to see all the 
passengers ashore, and what they did when the 
got on shore, before leaving the boat himself 
thing 
wrong, or that a New-York gentleman wouldn't 


He was very much afraid of doing any 
do; for his arrival there inspired him with » 


cool, free and easy ! 

** Hack, sir!” now shouted an Irishman, with 
a whip in his hand, close to his ear, while with 
the other hand he caught hold of one end of }js 
trunk. 

** Let my trunk alone,” he cried, between alan 
and anger; “you needn't think you'll get it, 
now.” 

“* Cab, sir? first rate cab, number nine hundred 









, 


and seven,” yelled another, catching hold of the 





other end of the trunk; and both lifting it up 
together, Mr. Varian Wallace Wells was toppled 






off upon his back before he could open his lips 
He was 





to reply. not hurt, however, as his 





He sprung 





to his feet, and seizing his umbrella swung it 






slay them if they didn’t keep off. 
said the hackman, * an’ 
Divil take you 





“Och, and b ——,” 
he’s a picthur o’ civilization! 
and your thrunk, | wouldn’t be afther having it 
on the back o’ my hack for fare o’ the flays I'd 
and off went Paddy 







” 


have to charge passage for ! 
in no very good humor with Mr. Varian Wallace 
Wells, who felt grateful that he had so fortunately 
escaped being robbed! 

*« Now, yer honor, I beg yer honor’s pardon,” 
said the cabman, keeping at a safe distance from 
our belligerent hero, and speaking in an apolo- 
getic tone; “I didn’t mane to let your honor on 
I was only axing for the 








your honor’s back! 
lave to carry yer honor’s baggage to the hotel is 






my iligant cab! for sure yer honor is’nt 4 poor 





man to walk!” 

Mr. Varian Wallace Wells seemed to cot 
prehend the reasoning of the penitent robber, 
it occurred to him that it was necessary {or him 
to have Lis trunk taken up to the Astor House 
by somebody. 

‘* What is a cab, robber?” he inquired, though 
without depressing his green cotton umbrella 










It'll take ver hovor 


jauntin’ car, yer honor! 
Shall I show 


and yer honor’s baggage iligantly. 
it t'your honor?” said Paddy, advancing '@ take 
up the trunk. 
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THE 





ROBBER 


«Well, I'll see it, I guess,’’ answered Varian 
ipliberately; ‘*but who'll keep my baggage 
while I go?” 

«Oh, I'll take it on my shoulder, an’ save the 


rouble 0? comin’ back for it, if your honor 


concludes to ride.”’ 

«Very true,” answered our hero, who had 
sense enough to feel the helplessness of his igno- 
ance in a large city, with the manners and cus- 
oms of which he was wholly unfamiliar. With 
him all was uncertainty, doubt and suspicion! 
His mind was filled with stories of robberies and 
nurders, and his fears and suspicions were con- 
tinually alive. It occurred to him that there 
night be persons appointed by the city to take 
wrngers aod their baggage to hotels, and that 
this was one of them; and he had been hasty in 
supposing him to be a robber. He therefore 
yermitted him to take his trunk on his shoulder, 
determined, however, to keep close to him to see 
that he didn’t run off with it ; resolutely deter- | 
nined if he attempted to do so, to beat him with 
his umbrella till he killed him; for to slay a 
mbber, was, in his opinion, doing the highest 
wrvice to his country. 


The cabman, however, showed no disposition | 
wran off with his trunk, and he led him to the | 
pot where his cab stood by a lamp-post. 

“Here’s the cab, yer honor,” he said, as he | 
tew the trunk on the top, and opened the_ 
door; “ plase get in, and I'll have yer honor to 
ihe Asthor in no time.” 


“How did you know I was going to Mr.) 
Astor's tavern?” asked Mr. Varian Wallace | 


Wells, pulling up his shirt collar. I 


“Didn't I see yer honor was a tip-top gintle-| 
nan’? and don’t I know it’s the Asthor the likes | 
you'd be afther going to! Lave Pat for that! | 
Coom yer honor, get in, and I'll drive ye there in | 
a jiffy!" 

“But it’s in the back way,” said Varian, hesi- 
wing to enter the door of the cab. “Do New-| 
York gentlemen get in the back way, man ?” 

“Every soul on ’em,” answered Pat. 

Uur hero was about to get in, when he 
thought himself of the hank of twine his 


: cade | 
‘elul mother had put in his pocket. .There- | 


on he took it out, and very gravely tied one 
tad to the lamp-post. 


“What in the divil is it now?” cried Pat, 

“ween surprise anda patience. 

“To keep from : lost, and find my way 
here again,” answered the young gentle- 

™2, with interesting simplicity. 

“It was sometime before he could make Pat 

understand his object; whe, when he had 





comprehended, told him the best way was to put 
the name of the pier on a bit 0’ paper, and when 
he wanted to find it to get a cab and tell him to 
drive him to it. Varian, after a little reflection, 
was convinced ; and untying his string he put it 
into his pocket, and wrote down the name of the 
slip in his pocket-book ! 

** Now, yer honor’s ashore,” said Pat, patro- 
nizingly, who felt he had a very verdant customer 
to deal with; “now yer honor’s safe ashore, 
wouldn’t it be proper to kape it from wearing out, 
to take off the life-preserver ?”’ 

“A’nt there no more water between this and 
the Astor tavern, sir?” he asked first, with com- 
mendable foresight. 

“Och, divil the bit, yer honor,’ answered 
Paddy, gravely. 

** Then, perhaps, it would be as well,” answered 
Mr. Varian Wallace Wells; and thereupon he 
took off his life-preserver, let out the air, rolled 
it up and thrust it into his pocket. He now got 
into the cab, but first insisting that his trunk 
should ride inside with him. 

On reaching the Astor House, he was let out 
by Paddy, who put out his open palm with a 
significant touch of his hat! Varian took hold 
of it and shook him very warmly by the hand, 


{ 


_ while he expressed his obligations to him for his 


disinterested kindness. 

“It’s a dollar I want, yer honor, if you plase,” 

said Pat, not understanding such a gratuitous 

system as our hero hinted at. 
, “A dollar!” repeated Varian, “ why, I paid 
two on the steam-boat, to bring me to the city !” 
| But not to bring you to the Asthor!” 

* Yes it was—for | was pertickler to ask the 
captain, when I paid him my passage.” 

“T must have a dollar, honey,” said Paddy, 
resolutely; aud our hero opened his pocket- 
book and very reluctantly paid the demand. He 
‘felt, as others have felt before him, that he was 
the victim of a new system of robbery. While 
he was putting up his pocket-book after paying 
the cabman, he saw the porter of the Astor 
| House running up the steps with his trunk and 
| umbrella. 


_ Hallo, there, stop! robbers, murderers !” he 
shouted, darting after him towards the saloon! 
| *T say, there, put down my trunk and umbrella!” 
And he reached the rotunda just as the man 
placed the trunk beside a pile of other baggage 
that had come by the same boat. Mr. Varian 
| Wallace Wells relieved to see it so quietly 
dropped when he never expected to see it again, 
sat down upon it, and taking up his umbrella 
shook it menacingly at the astonished porter ! 





THE ROBBER IN BOOTS. 





*“ Want a room, sir?” asked one of the civil “No, no—TI didn’t ring !—lI ha’nt any bell here 
clerks, who at that instant came in to the rotunda to ring !” 
with a pen behind his ear, and respectfully, yet) ‘ There’s your bell, sir,” and the waiter wey; 
with a covert smile, addressed our hero. to the mysterious cord, to examine it. 

“A room!” repeated the youth, eyeing him | 4 For God's sake, sir, don’t touch that again!” 
from head to foot suspiciously, as if he thought) he cried, in alarm; “I just pulled it, and | 
he might possibly be a genteel robber. thought the house was falling down with the 

“Yes! Go to the office and enter your name.” | awful roar.” 

After some difficulty arising from his total! The waiter reflected an instant, and then bury 
ignorance of every thing, he succeeded in) into a loud laugh. ‘ Why, it’s the gong, you 
passing the ordeal of his first entrance into an , heard ?” 
hotel; and at length found himself, trunk,, “Gong!” repeated Varian; and from the ass. 
umbrella, hank of twine and life-preserver all ciation of sound his mind brought up the ideas 
safely assembled in a small room in the “sky-| of Gog and Magog, and he began to think he ha 
parlor” of the Astor House. He amused him- | got into a giant’s castle. 


self awhile in gazing from his circular window “What do you wish for?” asked the amused 
upon the vast extent of city, river and bay with waiter. 

their myriads of novel objects! His eye fedon, “A post-office, to put this letter into, man.” 
spires and towers, and he wondered if people) ‘T’ll take it down to the House post-office, 


lived in all of them, for if they did he came to) and it'll go the next mail.” 
the conclusion there must be a great many more Our hero surrendered the letter into his hands, 
people in York than there was in “ Pokeepsy;’’) and then at his suggestion, followed him down 
the only town of size he had ever seen. After totea. At the table his appearance and mannes 
wearying his eyes, he sat down and wrote a letter drew on him many a smiling eye; but New- 
to his mother, which, for want of room, must be York people are so accustomed to seeing all 
omitted ; which is to be regretted, as it was a/ sorts of odd looking people, that Varian’s avi- 
model for all youths in similar circumstances, to | wardness and rustic peculiarities, did not attract 
shape their letters by to their mammas. 'so much attention as they otherwise might have 
He had sealed and directed it, when he done. After tea, he went out to see the city, 
bethought himself how he should find the post- having learned that by asking for the Astor 
office. He recollected that the grinning porter | House he could always get back without the 
on putting down his trunk and going out, had | help of the twine his mother had furnished him: 
said to him, “ When you want any thing pull) and at this accumulation of knowledge, he fel 
that bell,” pointing to a green tassel at the end) himself already wiser than his mother, whom he 
of a cord. Although he then closely examined | thought a very silly woman to think a gentleman 
the tassel and could find no bell, he now thought | like him wanted to go along the streets “unwinding 
it possibly might communicate with one. Hea skein of twine to keep him from being lot. 
therefore approached it, and after inspecting its! Thus did Mr. Varian Wallace Wells accumulate 
counection with a brass apparatus at the ceiling, | ideas ! 
he gave it a sharp pull. It so happened atthat/ About half past eleven o'clock he safely 
very instant the gong was sounded for tea, | returned in company with two very fashionable 
and the fearful roar and clatterings swelling and) young gentlemen, whose acquaintance he had 
rising upward with increasing uproar, filled him | formed opposite the Park theatre, which he toot 
with horrible consternation. What infernal and | for a meeting-house! They, however, correct®® 
diabolical agency had his pulling of that green | his error, and on learning from him that he was 
cord set in motion? He could form no concep-| from the country that day, and had his grant: 
tion, and stood listening with horror to the roar, | father’s silver watch, and a hundred dollars ol 
as if of an earthquake, till it finally ceased. He pocket-book ; and had come to see the city: 
wished himself safe at home, with his mother! | they expressed themselves highly delighted . 
Suddenly a sharp rap on his door startled him | having fallen in with bim, as they were - 
afresh, and he sank upon the side of his bed, | acquainted with every , and oem ® 
expecting the most awful issue to the fearful | nothing would give the ater happiness the 
sounds he had raised! The door opened, and a | to serve him. He went with them every whe™ 


waiter he had not seen, thrust in his head. Here | and when they parted from him at the o- 
was new cause for alarm. the Astor, he thanked them for their ~~ 


“ Did you ring, sir?” and asked them to come and see him thet 
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drawn. He took ulftis light and approached to 
‘xamine it, when, with a cry of terror and aston- 
Shment, he started back, and seized the poker, | 
trembling all the while like a leaf! The object | 
of his fear and surprise was clearly apparent. " 
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jay. They promised to do so, and Mr. Wells 
parting reluctantly with his polite friends, 
entered the hotel. 

In the rotunda, a porter furnished him with a 
chamber lamp, and he took his way into the 
upper regions, where his room was situated ! 
After half an hour's wandering through stories 
and passages, when he felt his skein of yarn 
would have been of great service to him, he at 
length, by the assistance of one of the waiters, | 
found the door of his room. 

He entered, and closing it, commenced un-| 
dressing himself, thinking how delightfully he 
had passed the evening with his new friends! 
what lots o’ free and easy pretty girls he had } 
seen, who wa’nt afraid to be kissed, “like the gals |! 
upcountry.” * Ah,I can tell *em what, York is | 
agreat place! When father’s dead, I'll come | 
here and buy a grand house, marry one o’ them | 
gals that let me set on her knees, and live here | 
altogether, and let my two friends live with me! | 
What fine chaps they were! Now, a stranger | 
might be in our village a month, and nobody'd | 
take to him so friendly as them young gentlemen | 
havetome. It must be mighty late! I'll jest | 
look at my watch!” . 


To his surprise, it was gone! In vain he | 
searched all his pockets, and turned his fob inside | 
out! It was missing! Where could he have 
left it? How could he have lost it! While | 
endeavoring to account for its disappearance, | 
which the reader will not be at a loss to do, he 
thought of his pocket-book!  T'hat had disap- | 
peared. too! Overcome with amazement, he | 
knew not what to do’ He made once more a| 
fresh and close search for both, but they were i 
irecoverably gone! What should hedo! How! 
had he lost them! His suspicions never dwelt | 
on robbery, for he knew no robbers had openly | 
robbed him of them! He had no suspicions of | 
his two obliging friends ! | 

Overcome with grief and surprise, he looked to } 
we that his trunk was safe, which much to his} 
relief he found remained as he had left it. He | 
*’s sorrowfully undressing and devising some | 
means to recover his watch and money, when 
the thought occurred to him that he might have | 
id them away in some part of the room, perhaps | 
absently placed them on coming in, in a clothes- 
press in the room, before which a curtain was | 

| 
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There was a man standing concealed, all but his 
hoots, behind the curtain ! 

What more appalling spectacle could present 
itself to the visual organs of Mr. Varian Wallace 
Wells, particularly at the midnight hour! For 
a few seconds, he stood trembling in his stockings 
and shirt, unable to articulate the cry of, * rob- 
bers and murderers !” that rose to his lips! His 
starting eye-balls were fixed upon the appalling 
boots! Suddenly, in his imagination, he saw the 
arms move as if the robber had taken his dagger 
from his breast! This was too much for his 
nerves, and uttering a sort of yell and bark, he at 
length made out to say with a face as white asa 
sheet : 

“Oh, you, you robber—you blood-robber! I 
see you! I see you! Don't think to scare me 
now! I'm prepared for you! Oh, you bloody 
villain, come to steal my trunk and murder me 
in my bed! Now come right out from behind 
that, and walk off!” 

Hereupon our valiant hero brandished his 
poker, and walking backward flung his door wide 
open so as to give the robber egress. But the 
concealed assassin remained silent, but the 
curtain, itself, moved as the wind now freely 
circulated between the window and open door. 


“You won't start, sir! You won't move, 
hey !”’ cried the still more terrified youth; “ you 
think you are going to frighten me! But I a’nt 
seared! I a’nt scared!” and the courageous 
Mr. Varian Wallace Wells trembled so like an 
aspen all over, that he could hardly hold the 
poker! “ Run, sir, or I'll blow your brains out! 
Iwill! I'll certainly fire! ll kill you!” 

Suddenly the curtain was lifted upward by a 
draft of air from the window, and our hero who 
had been pointing his poker at the curtain as if 
it were a gun, finding that he could not frighten 
the robber out of the room, darted out himself! 


| With a terrific yell he fell, overcome by terror on 


the floor, and laying on his baek shouted ** mur- 
der and robbers,” at the top of his lungs. His 
voice awoke the echoes of the vast halls of the 
hotel, and startled a hundred sleepers in affright 
from their pillows. Chamber door after chamber 
door was flung open, and various individuals 
of both sexes in white night-caps and drawers, 
wrappers and dressing-gowns, hastily thrown 
on, hurried some with lights in their hands, 
ethers with whatsoever weapon they could seize 


upon, to the scene of murder. 


Our hero all the while continued his outcries, 
which were not lessened by the sound of the 
approaching footsteps of those whom his voice 
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THE ROBBE 


brought to the spot, and whom he believed to be || 
those of the robber himself, or of his associates. 

“What's the matter! Who's murdered! 
Where’s the robber!” were the repeated and 
eager queries to which our hero had no reply, 
save, 

“Robbers! oh, the robbers !” 

“ Where ?”’ demanded a Virginian, cocking a 
pistol, whereat every body started, and the ladies 
slightly shrieked. 

“In my room, behind the curtain! 
boots! He was waiting to murder me after I got 
to sleep,” said our hero, who had been assisted 
to his feet. Bs 

“Let us go and see,” cried the Virginian, 
“which is your room !” 

“Tt is number two hundred and ninety-three,” 
said a waiter. 

“ T'll fix his flint for him,” said the Virginian, 
taking the lead, pistol in hand. At different 
distances, according to their respective ratios of 
courage, the night-capped crowd followed him to 
Mr. Varian Wallace Wells’ chamber. The 
courageous Virginian threw open the door wide, 
and levelled his pistol, while he cried out, 

* Come out there, stranger, and show your 


I saw his 


carcass, or I'm d——d if I don’t make daylight 
shine through it!” 

There was an awful pause of suspense. There 
was no reply or movement heard within the) 
rooin. i 
** Where did you see him?" asked the bold 
Virginian of our hero, who stood trembling near 
him. 

* He’s behind the curtain! Just go in and. 
you cap see his boots, if he’s standing there 
yet!” 
The Virginian advanced into the room, and | 
going round the bed, pistol in hand, he suddenly | 
cried out, 

“Yes, he’s here! Now, Mr. Robber, just, 
show yourself!’ he cried, levelling his pistol at, 
the curtain, “or I'll blow you into the middle o’ 
next week.” There was no answer: the wind | 
waved the curtain and the Virginian fired ! 

There was a mingled groan and shriek from— 
not the robber—but the audience! The robber 
stood firm! The Virginian half-suspecting the | 
truth, rushed forward and tore away the curtain. | 
What ghastly spectacle then met his eyes! A 
murderous robber weltering in jis blood! No, | 
dear reader—but simply a pair of boots! which | 
the last lodger had left behind as perquisites to || 
the boot-black ! | 

After the silent surprise that followed this dis-. 
covery was over, there was a universal roar : 


’ 
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laughter at the expense of our hero, and the 


| Virginian himself did not altogether escape the 


ridicule! The boarders, officers, chambermaids 


‘waiters, boots and all, whom this scene had 
brought together, now retired and our hero was 


left alone with the “robber in boots.” He had 
sense enough to feel the ludicrousness of his 
present position—for rusticity is not idiocy! He 


felt mortified beyond measure. Dressing him. 


self, he sat on his bed waiting for the morning, 
| As soon as he beheld the first streak of day he 


crept down stairs to the office and sent up for his 
baggage—ordered a cab, settled his bill, and 
hastened to get away from the scene of his dis- 
grace, before he should be seen by any who wit- 
nessed it. As he was getting into the cab, he 
saw a person followed by the porter with his 
baggage, hurrying into a hack drawn up near 
it. A second glance told him that it was the 
Virginian! 

Our hero had just enough change in his 
pocket to settle his bill and pay his fare back 
home; from which he has not stirred since, 
though his father is dead, and the homestead has 
become his inheritance. He has learned two 
things by his visit to the city, to be content with 
the country, and to be cautious of trusting volun- 
tary friends on a loose evening's acquaintance. 
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Original. 


TO THE ALBATROSS. 
BY HENRY M. PARSONS. 


Brrp of unwearied wing!—thy flight 
Infrequent daring bath ; 

For when our view is veiled by night, 
Or by the tempests’ wrath, 

Upon thy pinions sun-light plays, 

As nearer to its burning rays, 
Leads up thy dazzling path ; 

Nor dost thou heed the winds that sweep 

In anger o’er the land and deep. 


Passion may rage—earthquakes may rock 
The ancient hill,—the beetling height, 
And yet no elemental shock 
Checks for one hour thy flight. 
Still onward thou dost speed thy course, 
And upward to the wondrous source 
Of pure and gushing light. 
Undrooping sail, until its beam 
Of cloudless glory round thee gleam. 


So should the world bright hopes impart 
And then those hopes destroy, 
Let faith on wing like t depart 
In search of higher joy } 
Anvd though the strife be loud within, 
And sweet temptation’s voice to sin; 
If every power employ 
The spirit in its homeward way, 
Time will not bring one rayless day. 
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Original. 
TROUBLED WITH THE NIGHTMARE. 


Orv Hans Veo Seesnsanen. a real, genu- 


| gant enough. 


house and cabbage-patch seemed to be extrava- 


In short, notwithstanding that the puzzled 
Mr. Bubble, in his mildest and most amiable 


ine descendant of the Knickerbocker breed of manner, offered to double the amount of pur- 
| chase-money at first proposed ; (for Mr. Bubble 
gabled-end house, of the color of the last) was a very influential director in a bank which 


Dutchmen, lived, some years ago, in an old 
century, and a “stoop” which was stooping 
under the weight of years and a decayed balus- 
trade, somewhere in the vicinity of the East | 
River. The house, whatever may have been | 


house, to Hans Von Spieglefort. He was born | 
there—and so were his father and his grand- | 


made money a great deal faster than the mint,) 


| yet not the slightest effect was produced upon 


| that was said, his reply 
its imperfections, was the exact beau ideal of a | 


father before him; and the old cabbage-patch at ! 


the back of the premises, and running up to the | 
road on either side, had supplied Hans and his | 
ancestry for several generations with the mate- | 


rial for the manufacture of that most delicious of | 


all Dutch luxuries, sour krout. 
after year, like a great snail, put forth its feelers, 


all true Dutchmen, had an inveterate repug- | 


| 
dismay of Mynheer Von Spieglefort, who, like | 


| the obdurate old Dutchman. To every thing 
was, invariably— 

“Sour krout ish goot—mine kabbitches ish 
| goot—mine house ish goot—what for musht I 
sell’em den? Ya, ya,—ich forstauns !” 

Completely discomfitted, the great speculator 
,took his leave; and it was with no very mode- 
rate degree of vexation that he informed his 
partners that one of their most promising and 
profitable enterprizes was brought to a sudden 


The city, year | and permanent stand-still by the obstinacy of an 
old Dutchman with his cabbage-patch. 
and crawled gradually up the river, much to the | 


What was to be done? 
“If you would allow me, sir,” said Job 
Thompson, the confidential clerk of the firm, 


nance to Yankee innovation upon the quiet of looking up from his enormous ledger, in which 


the ancient settlement of New Amsterdam. The | 


city, however, continued its approaches ; block 
after block of spacious and elegant edifices rose, 
from summer to summer, nearer and nearer to 
the brown old home of Mynheer Von Spiegle- 
fort, until he actually began to look round him 
with dismay, for the safety—uay, perhaps the 
very existence—of his beloved cabbage- patch. 

At length, what the old man had so long 
dreaded, actually came to pass. At that time, 
the house of Longreach, Bubble & Co., were 
the most extensive city builders in the Union. 
Besides several magnificent towns and cities 
situated on the Missouri and Platte rivers, con- 


nected together by “ uninterrupted lines of rail-_ 


9 


road communication,” this famous house was 
rapidly cutting up the whole country around 
New York into building lots, and selling it off at 
several hundred dollars the foot. At length the 


| 


reach and Bubble, with a laugh. 


he seemed to be busied, “I think I could man- 
age to dislodge the enemy, and take possession 
his works. I am acquainted with several 
young persons in the city,” continued Job, “who 
occasionally go on a bender, as they call it,—and 
of which | assure you I know nothing,” — 
“ Oh, we believe that, Job!” exclaimed Long- 
“« Never mind 


your gammon, just now—go on with the sour 


krout.” 

“ Well then, sir,” continued Job, “ these per- 
sons of whom I spoke, are in the habit of occa- 
sionally playing their pranks upon old Von Spie- 
glefort, who is as superstitious as a Turk, and as 


cowardly as an old woman. Leave him to me, 


gentlemen—or rather, (correcting himself with 
a blush,) to my wild young friends; and I pro- 
‘mise you he will come to your own terms withir 


| 


old dilapidated mansion and ever-blooming cab- | 


bage patch of Mynheer Von Spieglefort stood in 


the way of this worthy and enterprizing firm, | 
and the old man was waited upon by Mr. Bubble | 


in person, and tempted with an offer for his 
Premises which, it was confidently anticipated, 


would overwhelm the old Dutchman with asto- | 


hishment and delight. 
To the infinite surprize, however, of Mr. Bub- | 
ble, Mynheer Von Spiegléfort appeared to have 


the week.” 

“ Well, Job,” said Mr. Bubble; ‘I offered 
the old fellow eight thousand dollars for his 
whole establishment, cabbage-patch and all ; and 
if you can frighten him into evacuating for a 


smaller sum, you shall have the surplus.” 


< « 7. . . 


We have no disposition or time to go into a 
detail of all the devices by which, every night 
for a week following the conversation reported 


| above, the very life and soul of old Hans Von 


formed no definite idea of the value of money, | | Spieglefort, as it were, was frightened out of him. 


although his notions of the worth of his old | At one time, he had no sooner got comfortably 
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him; at another, his bed seemed to have been 


sown with fire, and he rolled and tumbled in | 


agony from night until morning. In fact, the 
life of this peaceful and inoffensive old Dutch- 
man had suddenly become a terror and a burden; 
but he still held stoutly to his cabbage-patch. 
The crowning act of the tormenting devils 
who were set to afilict poor old Mynheer Von 
Spieglefort, came off on Friday night of the 
The night 
was excessively dark ; and, about eleven o'clock, 


week of purgatory he was enduring. 


poor Mynheer had retired peacably to bed, and, 
for a wonder, had been permitted to fall asleep 
without any of his usual diabolical interruptions. 
Suddenly, however, he was aroused from “the 
first sweet sleep of night,” as Shelley so beauti- 


fully phrases it, by a tremendous thundering at | 


HELEN GREY. 


into bed, than his ears were assailed by the most | 
unearthly and fearful noises, as if a legion of | 
. ° | 
gibbering fiends had been let loose to torment 


the street door, accompanied by such a noise, | 


between a whistle and a groan, as made his hair 
fairly stand on end with terror. 
ing what he did, he hastily lighted his candle, 
and hurried to the door, where the knocking still 


Scarcely know- 


continued, though in a singular and irregular 
fashion. Pulling open the door, which seemed 
to be withheld by some one from without, and 
shading the light with his hand, Myoheer Von 
Spieglefort looked up, and found himself face to 
face with what he in good sooth supposed to be 
the old horned devil himself. 

“Ach! mein Godt!” groaned the old man, 
as he fell senseless on the door-step. , 

‘“ Ach-phem! ach-ch-h!” was solemnly re- 
verberated by the creature which had been trans- 


graceless sparks, with Job Thompson at their 
head, exploded in a loud laugh, and disappeared 
yound the corner. 

That night the old man must have suffered 


dreadfully. 


|| sensitive 


Original. 
HELEN GREY. 
BY MRS. guwa c. ENDURY. 


I have often thought that a great deal of the 
unhappiness of married life was the result, not so 
much of disappointment with respect to the attyi- 
butes which fancy had bestowed on the beloved 
object, as of a want of self knowledge, and ay 
incapacity for adaptation to those very attributes, 
The man who selects the partner of his future 
life simply from “the desire of the eye,” may 
find that the presence of beauty alone is not sul. 
ficient to ensure the happiness he anticipated, 
Yet the beauty is there,—its bloom has pot 
faded, it is only his own heart which has learned 
‘to know itself too late. There are doubtless 
many who find in the intimacy of the domestic 
circle, how, 


“Charm by charm unwinds 
That robed their idols,” 


and bitter indeed is such knowledge. But there 
are also many, who attain all they desire, only to 
find it worthless within their grasp, because they 
have mistaken their own capacity for its enjoy- 
'ment ;—many, who, whether they are conscious 
of it or not, bear within their worn and weary 
hearts, the curse of a granted prayer 

My schoolmate, Helen Grey, was one those 
whom an 


and nervous creatures, to 


extremely delicate organization of the mental 


jand physical structure, often gives, in early life, 


| the semblance of genius. 


She was a very pretty 


B « = © . . = 
girl, fair and pale, with deep, blue, melting eyes, 


, a soft, rosy mouth, and a slender, willowy figure. 


(I mention her personnel first, because its some- 
formed into the shape of * der tuyfel” by the | 
unlucky Hans Von Spieglefort, as half-a-dozen | 


He looked quite haggard and wo- | 


begone, the next day, as he sneaked into the | 


office of Messrs. Longreach, Bubble & Ce., and 
offered to seli his house and cabbage-patch for 
the price which had been offered him by Mr. 
Bubble. By the merest accident in the world, 
Job Thompson was the oniy person in the count- 
ing-room ; and, after a score or two of falsehoods, 
the poor, frightened old man gladly agreed to 
take ¢ivv thousand dollars for his premises, instead 
of eight, and Job closed the bargain at once, 
chuckling at the profits which were to go into bis 
pockets, as the resuit of this most reprehensible 


what romantic style had no little influence upoa 
her mental development.) From her very infaney 
Helen had been distinguished by tenderness of 
feeling, and an almost morbid sensibility. Her 
mother, an inveterate novel-reader, had early 
‘imparted the same taste to her child, in the 
belief that she was thus encouraging a love for 
intellectual pleasure; and at an age when others 
were delighting in Tom Thumb and Jack the 
Giant-kilier, Helen was weeping over the deli- 
cate distresses of the heroines of the Minerva 
‘press—those angelic creatures in white muslin, 
who pen stanzas by moonlight, and sing to a sort 


| of ubiquitous harp on all occasions. 


Any one who has ever had patience to notice 
those little monsters called “ precocious chil 
dren,’ must have observed that their prodigious 
genius is usually little more than a vivid ima 
| gination, (and the imagination is always ™ 


practising upon the foolish fears of 2 weak old || active principle in children,) acted upon by great 
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self-esteem, and a diseased love of approbation; 
aided probably by the natural advantage of a 
good memory. Helen Grey possessed exactly 
the materials out of which precocity could be 
manufactured ; and her mother, alive only to 
the gratification of her vanity, sought, by every | 
means in her power, to develope those faculties 
which were already disproportionately evolved. 
The child became a creature of sentiment long 
before she was capable of understanding it or of 
anticipating its results. She would weep herself. 
nto a fever over a new novel, while the death of | 
apet bird, or the withering of a favorite flower, | 
would throw her into exstacies of grief. At) 
school, she was at once our torment and our jest. ) 
In the glee of our merry hearts, we were always. 
saying or doing something which agonized the | 
exquisite feelings of Helen Grey; and our minds 
were, as yet too healthy in their tone, to enable i 
us to sympathize with her ready tears. As she, 
grew older, this false sensibility seemed rather | 
becoming to her style of beauty ; and the knowl- | 
edge that her blue eyes were lovelier when | 
swimming with unshed tears, enlisted her vanity | 
on the side of her sentimentality. Naturally 
warm-hearted and affectionate, the deeper feel- 
ings which grow up in the soul of every woman | 
a she oversteps the threshhold of girlhood, were 
construed into a new inspiration. She mistook | 
the waywardness of morbid sensibility and the 
whisperings of half-awakened passion, for the | 
impulses of a poetic temperament. The lan- 
guage of plain prose was quite inadequate to the’ 
expression of her ardent feelings, and Helen | 
began to utter her refined feelings through the | 
wedium of verse. 
There was no affectation, no insincerity in all | 
this. Helen had been taught to believe that she’ 
vas a genius; she had sedulously cultivated her | 
seusitiveness of character, and as carefully neg- | 
lected the culture of her judgment. She did 
hot attempt to reason,—she was content to feel ; 
but her sympathy was wasted upon fancied woes, | 
and she had no spontaneous tenderness for suf- H 
fering humanity. Her emotions always traversed | 
icirele, the centre of which was herself, and | 
thus the effect of her injudicious education had | 
een to make her supremely and most refinedly | 
lish. Had she made this the test, how soon | 
vould she have discovered that she had no part | 
athe inheritance of the true children of song. 
In the mind of the true poet, the sweet charities 
“life are exquisitely blended with the lofty | 
maginings of a higher state of being. The} 
‘panded energies of a soul which bears oe 
impress of Heaven, have not destroyed the sym- 
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pathies that bind him to his fellow men; and 
though his gifted spirit wings its flight to the 
regions of lofty thought, yet is it also content to 
fold its pinions beside the household hearth. 
But the being whose exaggerated sensibilities 
must be exercised only amid the refinements of 
human destiny ;—the mind which feeds only on 
the Ambrosia of a fabled’Olympus, finds little to 
satisfy its cravings amid the exigencies of daily 
life. The reveries of excited imagination can 
surround it with ideal beings, far nobler than the 
children of men, and bring to its diseased appe- 
tites unreal joys, compared to which the purest 
self sacrifices of the human heart, (and what are 
they but its joys?) fade into insignificance. 
Therefore it is, that while the truly poetic tem- 
perament is one of cheerfulness, hope, trustful- 
ness, and lofty faith,—faith in God,—faith in 
human nature; the tendencies of the false and 
morbid fancy are to engender discontent and 
envy and uncharitableness. 

It may readily be supposed that Helen Grey 
found little congeniality in the gay circles of 
fashionable life. Her beauty and softness of 
manners attracted many admirers, but her refined 
ideas were constantly shocked by the plain and 
honest wooing of the very prosaic men who ven- 
tured to seek her love. Her affectionate temper 
rendered her yearning for sympathy a positive 
heart-sickness ; and her * opium dream of too 
much youth and reading,” seemed likely to result 
in something more serious than poetizing. At 
eighteen, Helen was fragile in health, feeble in 
mind, and wayward in temper. The want of 
wholesome bodily exercise, the undue culture of 


one faculty at the expense of all others, and a 


foolish disgust for the realities of life, were suf- 
ficient causes for these pernicious effects. But 
no heroine of romance was ever known to be in 
the enjoyment of rude health, and Helen cher- 
ished all those pretty and pensive fancies about 
early death, which sound so very sweet from the 
lips of a very young and very pretty poetess. 
Indeed, she became an object of such especial 
interest to herself, in consequence of such anti- 
cipations, that it may be questioned whether she 
would have been willing to resign such “ luxury 
of wo,” for the most radiant gifts of health. 
This is a mistake, by the way, which is very 
common to romantic girls. They seem quite 
unaware that sickliness is only interesting in the 
eyes of very romantic and very young gentle- 
men,—those choice and delicate specimens of 
humanity who imagine that long hair, bare 
throats, and a supercilious contempt for the 
daily decencies of life constitute genius. Next 
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HELEN 


to the possession of youth is the gift of health ; | 
and though the poet may talk of the 


* Sweetness of woman's decay. 
When the light of beauty is fading away,” 


yet to a man of sense and feeling, nothing is so | 
lovely as the glow of health on woman's cheek, | 
the light of intelligence in her eyes, and the 
buoyancy of a cheerful temper in her elastic 
step. 

Helen’s increasing illness rendered a change | 
of air necessary, and a seaside residence was | 
ordered by her physician. But the good doctor | 
forgot to prescribe a course of balls, parties, and | 
frivolities, as well as to prohibit her usual regi- | 
men of sentimentality. She chose to reside in) 
a lonely farm-house in preference to taking lodg- | 
ings in a fashionable hotel; and, accordingly, | 
accompanied by her mother, and provided with | 
a box full of novels and romances, she sat herself | 
down within sound of the moaning sea, not sorry | 
to have this new addition to her many pensive | 
associations. For a while this lonely and mono- | 
tonous life was perfectly delightful to Helen, but, 
by the time she had dilated upon the advantages | 
of her new home to her favored correspondents, | 
in letters of four pages, crossed with red ink, and | 
romanticized in metre about the sky, the sea,| 
and the sand, not forgetting the sun, moon and) 
stars, she began to sigh for more society. Her 
mother, whose habit it was to pore till midnight 
over the last new novel, and then sleep till mid-| 
day to recover from its effects, was not a very! 
interesting companion, and Helen began to feel 
like the Frenchman, that though solitude was’ 
sweet, one wanted some one to share its plea- 


sures. 

Just in time to save her from the demon, 
Ennui, she learned that the only unoccupied | 
apartment in the house had been taken for Pro- 
fessor H , whose sight had become so) 
impaired by close application to study, that idle- 
ness and sea-bathing could alone restore it. | 
Here was a subject to awaken all Helen's sym- 
pathy ;—an intellectual man suffering for devo-| 
tion to his noble pursuits. Vague dreams of 
ministering to the wants of a gifted mind,— 
pictures of romantic scenes, in which a blind 
lover occupied the foreground,—now filled the | 
imagination of Helen. Even the actual pre- 
sence of the professor, a middle-aged man, with | 
iron-grey locks, and a most unpicturesque green | 
shade projecting from his beetling forehead, | 
could not dissipate the pleasant fancy. Yet had | 
she known more of the actual man, she might 
well have despaired of awakening sympathy in, 
the breast of the cold, abstracted, passionless “ 
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student, whose very ambition, though his ruling 
motive of action, was a dogged and plodding de. 













































termination, rather than a high and far-reaching , 
_impulse of the soul. He had been a close ang lo 
unwearied student from his boyhood, and the en 
awkward sense of inferiority, which his defi- of 
ciency in the lighter graces of life imparted, had led 
made him always shun female society. Yet his pre 
shyness was the result of pride, not of modesty: dee 
for he heartily despised the very beings before ass 
whom he blushed, and attributed their aptness Th 
in all the amenities of life, to an inferior grade of poi 
intellect, which while it forbade them to reach T 
after golden gifts, allowed them to pluck the He 
wayside flowers. rege 
But a lonely house in the country, the absence pari 
of all intellectual occupation, and the presence stud 
of a pretty and pleasing woman have converted was 
many a sceptic to the true faith. During the belie 
many hours which the professor was compelled been 
to pass in idleness, and almost in darkness, his tled 
only solace was found in the society of Helen. 
She read to him, sometimes from his own favorite 
volumes, sometimes from the pages of the poet, a 
and the pleasant voice which gave new charms Sh 
to abstruse disquisitions, almost reconciled him w 
to the impassioned language of verse. His Ly 
ignorance of the sex led him to believe that Thi 
Helen’s literary tastes were most unusual, and ree 
evinced a decided superiority to most women. - 
Those things which were the most palpable pad 
defects in her character, seemed to him proofs The 
of her exaltation. Her contempt for common- No 
place duties, her indifference to her own personal = 
adornment, her want of considerateness to the And 
comfort of those around her, her ignorance of 
all the details of life, were regarded as so many a 
evidences of talent. The man of learning wa Bort 
totally unaware that in a really superior womat, Wilt 
the moral and intellectual qualities are perfectly fn 
balanced, and that as nothing is too high for the pet 
grasp of mind, so nothing is too humble to de- and 
mand the attention of her who was sent upd wh 
earth to be a ministrant of the affections. He Benea 
did not know that the considerateness which heart wh 
never forgets another’s weal, the unselfishoess disappoi 
which binds one in bondage to the meanest Had | 
duties for another’s sake, the love of order which their int) 
shows itself in the adjustment of a dress, a8 well ‘ight re 
as in the lucid arrangement of ideas, and the vho has 
wide sympathy which finds something to respect light of a 
in the meanest of God’s creatures, are as esse dole in a 
tial to the character of a truly noble woman, # aad ere h 
are the gifts of mental power. uf the gli 
There is a moment in every man’s life, whea —— 
Q tran 










he seems to pause from his engrossing pursw™ 
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—a moment when he becomes. as it were, drawn 
way from the objects of habitual regard, by 
aun fortuitous circumstances, and when he can 
look around him with a freshened eye, and an 
enlarged comprehension. But in nine cases out 
of ten, it is just the very time when he will be 
led to do something so entirely contrary to his 
previous habits of thought, that the world will 
deem it the moment of madness, which Johnson 
asserts to form part of the destiny of all mankind. 
The case of Professor H is precisely in 





point. 

The summer hsd passed away pleasantly. 
Helen had improved in health, the professor had 
regained the use of his eyes, and they were pre- 
paring to return to the city, when the learned 
student made the notable discovery that Helen 
was in love with him. As if to confirm his 
belief, he found in a book which Helen had 
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that she would like to live in a nice brick house, 
and study astronomy with him. The idea was 
new but not disagreeable, especially as Helen 
could provide the house and all its accessories 
without encroaching much upon her really fine 
fortune. He thought of the matter until he had 
demonstrated to his that it 
would be wrong in him to break the heart of so 
very interesting a creature ; and the result of it 
all was, that three weeks after their return to 
town, Helen Grey became Mrs. Professor H . 

No sooner were the newly married pair settled 
in their future home, than the husband under- 
took to carry out his plans for happiness. Asso- 
ciating his wife with him in his abstruse studies, 
he commenced the task of infusing into her mind 
the tastes and habits of thought so familiar to 
himself. But had Helen’s mind been made of 
far sterner stuff,—had she been really capable of 


own. satisfaction 





been reading to him, the following lines, enti- giving herself to higher pursuits, her husband's 


tled : 
A DAY DREAM. 


We'll have a cot 

Upon the banks of some meandering stream, 
Whose ripple, like the murmur of a dream, 
Shall be our music; roses there shall twine 
Around the casement, with the jessamine, 
Whose starry blossoms shine out from beneath 
Their veiling leaves, like hope, and whose faint breath 
Js sweet as memory’s perfume. All the flowers 
That Nature in her richest bounty showers, 
Shall deck our home: fresh violets that, like light 
And love sud hope, dwell every where; the bright 
And fragrant honeysuckle; while our feet 
Shall press the daisy’s bloom. Oh! ‘twill be sweet 
To sit within the porch at eventide, 
And drink the breath of Heaven at thy dear side. 
The sky will wear a smile unseen before, 
The sun for me more genial light will pour, 
Earth will give out its treasures rich and rare, 
New health will come in every balmy air. 
Then thou wilt ope to me great nature’s book, 
And nightly on the star-gemmed heavens we'll look; 
Thou with the pride of knowledge wilt unfold 
The mighty chart where Science is enrolled, 
And gayly smile while I recount to thee 
My wild and wayward flights of fautasie ; 
For the frail beings of my dreamy heaven 
Shrink from the light by scholastic wisdom given. 
Wilt thou not joy to see the vivid glow 
Of my expanded mind, when I shall owe 
Its treasures all to thee ? 

Methinks it would be grief for me to bear 
E'en bliss, beloved, unless thou too might share, 
But oh! were joy poured forth in such excess, 
My heart would break from very bappiness.” 


Beneath the verses was written: Alas, for the 
heart which weaves such dreams and wakes to 
disappointment !”” 

Had Helen's girlish verses been judged by 
their intrinsic merit, she would have met with 
ight reward, but the Professor was like a man 
vho has exchanged the dim but concentrated 
light of a student's lamp, for the glare of a giran- 
dole in a lady’s drawing-room. He was dazzled, 
and ere he could distinguish the confused outline 


verbose and learned disquisitions would have 
terrified her from all participation in his philoso- 
phical researches. Yet while the dream of 
excited sentiment lasted, Helen was perfectly 
happy. She was allowed to sit beside him in his 
study, to search out the volumes of reference 
_ which he constantly required, to make notes for 
him of the particular passages which might have 
a bearing upon his studies; and in short, she 
became a sort ofamanuensis. It was exactly such 
a fate as she had desired; she had realized one 
part of her day-dream; why was she not content? 
, So long as her husband felt a personal plea- 
sure in her ministry, so long as he seemed 
to enjoy her presence, she was quite content ; 


but when he gradually became absorbed in his 
studies, and instead of noticing her affec- 


tionate cares began to esteem her as a sort of 


literary drudge, occupying the same _ position 


with regard to him as the boy who grinds colors 


| does to the skilful artist; then, her pride and her 


feelings were equally pained. Had she been a 
woman of more enlightened mind, Helen would 
have learned to look upon these things with a 
different eye. She would then have adapted 
herself to his tastes from her unselfish wish that 
the desire of his heart should be gratified; and if 
she found that ambition was indurating his heart, 
she would have shed the sunshine of womanly 
tenderness upon the fading flowers of social 
feeling in his bosom. But she would still have 
felt herself a part of him; the gentler portion of 
his nature would have been in her keeping, and 


of the “glittering objects, he had stumbled into a |while she would have placed no fetter on the 


tomfortable seat. 


Helen's fanciful day-dreams || wings of the soul, she would have woven ever 


rhea translated into sober prose, seemed to mean | fragrant and fresh rose-chains for his affections. 
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** How beautiful,” says Mademoiselle de Stael, | thanked for them !—in whom the intellectual js 
“‘how beautiful it is to love at ounce with the) linked to the animal nature by the strong bond of 
heart and with the mind!” Methinks if there be | geniality ; men in whom the sensual is refined hy 
any thing like happiness on earth it is only found | the spiritual, while the spiritual is softened ang 
in the perfect union of lofty and congenial souls, | humanized by a strong sense of fellowship, with 


















































of their earthly nature are selfishly allowed |) provement ofthe social order, the alleviation of th 













where each ministers to the other in hallowed | all who live. There are such on earth, and few re 
things,—where intellect is but the high-priest of | though they be, they are creatures to be revered pe 
the affections. ‘To such hearts Love wears not | and loved, for they teach us what human nature A 
the semblance of the Boy-god, armed with bow | is when men waste not the sacred fire which New 
and quiver; he is there an angel, robed in hight, | burns in the inner sanctuary of their souls. One 
wearing on his brow a crown of purity, and! It had been Helen’s Jot to meet with oue of 
shedding hues of paradise from his folded wing, | those cold ard selfishly intellectual persons, and a 
while he points with uplifted hand to the realms | it had been her error to believe that such an one And 
of eternal joy, whose highest bliss is, that “‘ we || could make her happy. She was a being fitted As 
shall know as we are known.” to be the pet of a strong-minded and kindly- Alon: 
Helen was one of those sensitive beings who | hearted man, who would have treated her fancies And. 
must be constantly fed with the food of tenderness, ! but as the whims of an indulged child, while his The 
or her affections perished from inanition. She! firmer reason would have imperceptibly influ- Ha 
wanted perpetually recurring evidences of her}! enced her to better things. But she had fash- And t 
influence. She knew nothing of the blessedness | joned her own scheme of happiness, she had Thi 
of an assured and trusting spirit. She sought to} obtained all she sought, and the result was Lift tl 
be the constant object of especial interest with! utter disappointment. She became querulous, Their 
those whom she loved; and though she would |! captious and exacting, and after a few vain And 
have triumphed in her husband's fame, yet she | attempts to understand her grievances and to "Mo 
could not make a single personal sacrifice to aid! soothe her discontent, the student-husband How | 
him in its attainment.—Her imaginative habits of | applied himself with redoubled zeal to his en- Tox 
mind had given her a species of artificial strength | grossing pursuits, glad to find such a remedy for Thoug! 
of character, which might have enabled her to) the vague sense of discomfort which his wife's And fo 
perform some grand and heroic act,—something | murmurs had occasioned. And to 
that would strike her fancy as sublime, while it}, A few years since, | read in an Eastern news- Burn 
would appear to others like a coup de thedtre.|| paper, a most laudatory notice of “ A Dissertation The rai 
But she was utterly incapable of the numberless | on the Philosophy of the Egyptians, being the Upoe 
small sacrifices—those minor acts of self-devo-/ first volume of Professor H——’s great work re 
tedness—which to an unselfish woman are as) entitled ‘A Summary View of all systems of Phi- ; 
habitual as to be unmarked. Can any thing be | losophy, to be completed in ten folio volumes.’” ‘a 
imagined more utterly at variance with all con-| In another part of the same paper, I saw: Wes wi 
geniality than the union of a cold abstracted) « Died, in the twenty-seventh year of ber age, That tol 
student, who received into his mind nothing but) Helen, wife of Professor H ''* Poor thing, To her } 
demonstrable truths, and the restless, fanciful, || —she had mistaken her own capacity for bappr Prem th 
morbid creature who sought to poetize the most | ness, and the attrition of a cold and iron nature Thong! 
common-place realities of life? ‘The one all) had worn away the purer and softer metal. Its da 
stern intellectuality, the other all exaggerated | Awearie 
sensibility ! Noting 
There are men in whom the mere animal) Wuo will be hardy enough to assert that a Ridin 
nature predominates so entirely over the spiritual, | better constitution is not attainable than ang which Her soul 
that they are but one degree removed from the! has hitherto appeared! Is the limoit of bums But with 
beasts that perish. There are others, so purely { wisdom to be estimated, in the eciente ol se A swe 
intellectual, that the sweetest charities of life are | alone, by the extent of its present attainments » 3 And fron 
as a burden to their cold hearts, while the claims || the most sublime and difficult of all arts—the mn The so 


because importunately demanded. There are | miseries of the civil condition of man—to be alone 

again other men,—and they the most mis- || stationary, amid the rapid progress of every other Oh, how } 
chievous than ever were gifted by the powers of | art, liberal and vulgar, to perfection ! Wher OF the « 
darkness,—in whom are blended the noble | would betheatrocious guilt ofa grand experiment And o'er | 
powers of intetlect with the base passions of | to ascertain the portion of freedom ond hae aba, 
sensualism. But there are some,—and God be " that can be created by political institutions - Mooped 
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THE RAIN-DROP.---A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF LA FAYETTE. 2]1l 
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Original. 
THE RAIN-DROP. 


BY MISS CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 


How like a gentle spirit’s kiss of love, 
The pearl-hued rain-drop to the thirsting flower, 
When noon-tide heats have parched the floral grove, 
And crisped the stateliest sovereigns of the bower, 
New life inhaled, their cloistered perfumes rise 
On evening zephyrs to the wooing skies 


The queen of the bright parterre, the proud rose, 
Unfolds to drink the shower her blush-like lips, 
And the gay dahlias all their hues disclose, 
As each the tribute of the rain-cloud sips : 
Along their petals pours the blessed stream, 
And in retarn, with lovelier light they gleam. 


The unmurmuring violet, that through the day 

Has sought the fickle shade of the parched plain, 
And the poor lily, at whose heart decay 

Throughout the weary day has ruthless lain, 
Lift their bowed folds with gratitude and pride, 
Their hues once more to heaven’s own blue allied. 


And when its breeze-borne sound in music roves, 
Mong cottage homes, and laves their rustic eaves, 
How like a voice of childhood’s early loves, 
To manly heart where wo its dark tide heaves ; 
Thoughts of the past start forth in fair array, 
And for a time drive present cares away. 
And to the pillow, where the sufferer’s head 
Burns ‘neath the feverish finger of disease, 
The rain-drop’s cooling influence is sped, 
Upon the wing of the health-bearing breeze : 
ls moisture glides along the pain-racked brow, 
And through the veins warm tides of healing flow. 


Ido remember me a vigil sad, 
Held by the side of one whose feverish eye 
Was with the dread and wild expression clad, 
That told to all who saw it, she mast die. 
To ber parched brow the balmless dew-damps clmg, 
From the dark pinion of the Conquerer flung. 


Through the dall watches of an August day— 
Its dawn’s hot omens, and noon’s fervid power— 
Awearied on her pain-strewn couch she lay, 
Noting the slow flight of the laggard hours : 
Yet uncomplainingly, for well she knew 
Her soul even then to its deliverance drew. 


But with the gloaming of the coming even, 


A sweet soath breeze the flowers’ bent foliage stirred, 


And from the guest-clouds of the darkening heaven, 
The sound of rain-drops in their glee was heard: 

They chased each other down the shingly eaves, 

And made fair music *mong the forest leaves. 


Oh, how I blest their coming, as the moan 
Of the death-stricken girl its anguish lost, 


And o'er her fair, clear brow—the grave-damps gone— 


Her raven locks were by the zephyr tost ! 
I stooped to smooth them, noticing the while, 
angel radiance of her soul-fraught smile. 
24 








She died! it seemed as if the rain-drop came, 
The messenger of Him, whose love is given 
To those who know and praise His holy name,— 
To whom the blest inheritance of Heaven. 
The world may hold me weak, but since that hour, 
The rain-drop hath a sad, yet wayward power. 


Original. 
A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY AND 
VIRTUES OF LA FAYETTE. 


i| BY THE LATE SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 
Wuart is ¢rue GREATNESS 7—In the Eternal Mind 
'Tis Wisdom, Love, and Potency combined ; 
In man, Hts image, it is truth in thought, 
Embrac'd, belov’d, and into action brought: 
In one bright spirit a// these virtues met, 
_ And bless’d the world with glorious LA FAYETTE, 
Whose feelings, thoughts, and acts united, ran 
To one grand point,—the happiness of man. 
, No blemish stained the escutcheon which he bore ; 
If he lov’d glory—he lov’d virtue more ; 
Heir to a splendid name, rank, title, power 
And princely fortune—from the Elysian bower 
Of youthfal wedlock, which an Eden bloom’d 
By breath of angeltenderness perfumed, 
He tore himself away—at Frerpom’s call, 
In Frerpom's cause resolv’d to stand or fall. 
From a voluptuous court, where all caress’d, 
He flew to join her votaries in the West ; 
Here, with a stripling’s arm, he bared the blade, 
The drooping cause of Liserty to aid; 
, Resolv’d for Grony’s dazzling goal to run, 
| And share the prize with none bot WASHINGTON! 


Was this not Greatness? Triumph or defeat— 
| The furious onset—masterly retreat— 
| Skill—Courage—Patience—Condact, and Address— 


Yet great in a//—till crown'd with bright success, 
| He saw our Country FREE; with laurell’d brow 
| Beheld her God-like Cueir resume the plough; 
| Then songht bis much lov’d native land again, 
To brand the fiend, Oppression, in its den, 
Bearing a torch from Freepom’s blazing shrine, 
| Which lights the Wortp, and will for ever shine. 


Whether beheld in Victory’s brightest hour, 
| Or as a fugitive from lawless power ; 
In the dark cells of Olmmutz, crush’d with chains, 
| Still not a spot his laurel-chaplet stains. 
Free’d by Napotgon’s arm—e’en Gratilude 
| His love of Truth and Virtue ne'er subdued. 


| With manly pride he princely honors sperned, 

| And to his fireside—low'd La Graxor—return’d. 
' Was Greatness his, whom curs’d Ambition fir’d 
To mount a throne—or La Faystrte’s, retired? 


But time roll’d on.—The Hero came once more. 


| And millions hail’d him “ Welcome to our shore !”’ 


| That was a trinmph “ meet for Gods to view, 


t And nen like Gods,”—whut monarchs never knew. 


t But oh! the mora/ grandeur of that hour, 
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HELEN 


** How beautiful,” says Mademoiselle de Stael, | 
‘‘*how beautiful it is to love at once with the| 
heart and with the mind!” Methinks if there be | 
any thing like happiness on earth it is only found | 
in the perfect union of lofty and congenial souls, | 
where each ministers to the other in hallowed 
things,—where intellect is but the high-priest of | 
the affections. To such hearts Love wears not | 
the semblance of the Boy-god, armed with bow 


Ht 


and quiver; he is there an angel, robed in hight, | 
wearing on his brow a crown of purity, and I 
shedding hues of paradise from his folded wing, 
while he points with uplifted hand to the realms 
of eternal joy, whose highest bliss is, that “ we | 
shall know as we are known.” 

Helen was one of those sensitive beings who | 
must be constantly fed with the food of tenderness, } 
or her affections perished from inanition. She! 
wanted perpetually recurring evidences of her | 
She knew nothing of the blessedness | 
She sought to | 


influence. 
of an assured and trusting spirit. 
be the constant object of especial interest with | 
those whom she loved; and though she would | 
have triumphed her husband’s fame, yet she |! 
could not make a single personal sacrifice to aid | 
him in its attainment.—Her imaginative habits of | 
mind had given her a species of artificial strength | 
of character, which might have enabled her to’ 
perform some grand and heroic act,—something 
that would strike her fancy as sublime, while it | 
would appear to others like a coup de thedtre.| 
But she was utterly incapable of the numberless } 
small sacrifices—those minor acts of self-devo- | 
tedness—which to an unselfish woman are as) 
habitual as to be unmarked. Can any thing be 
imagined more utterly at variance with all con- | 
geniality than the union of a cold abstracted 
student, who received into his mind nothing but 
demonstrable truths, and the restless, fanciful, 
morbid creature who sought to poetize the most 
common-place realities of life? The one all) 
stern intellectuality, the other all exaggerated 
sensibility ! 
There are men the 
neture predominates so entirely over the spiritual, 
that they 
beasts that perish. 
intellectual, that the sweetest charities of life are 
as a burden to their cold hearts, while the claims | 
nature are selfishly allowed 
There are | 


in whom mere animal) 
are but one degree removed from the 
There are others, so purely | 


of their earthly 
because importunately demanded. 
again other men,—and they the most mis-| 
chievous than ever were gifted by the powers of | 
darkness,—in whom are blended the noble’ 
powers of intellect with the base passions of| 


sensualism. But there are some,—and God be 


GREY. 


| thanked for them !-—in whom the intellectual js 
linked to the animal nature by the strong bond of 
geniality; men in whom the sensual is refined by 
the spiritual, while the spiritual is softened ang 
humanized by a strong sense of fellowship, with 
all who live. There are such on earth, and few 
though they be, they are creatures to be revered 
and loved, for they teach us what human nature 
is when men waste not the sacred fire which 
burns in the inner sanctuary of their souls. 

It had been Helen’s lot to meet with one of 


those cold ard selfishly intellectual persons, and 


‘it had been her error to believe that such an one 


could make her bappy. She was a being fitted 
to be the pet of a strong-minded and kindly- 
hearted man, who would have treated her fancies 
but as the whims of an indulged child, while his 
firmer reason would have imperceptibly infu- 
enced her to better things. But she had fash- 
ioned her own scheme of happiness, she had 
and the 
She became querulous, 


obtained all she sought, result was 
utter disappointment. 
captious and exacting, and after a_ few vain 
attempts to understand her grievances and to 
soothe her discontent, the  student-husband 


applied himself with redoubled zeal to his en- 


grossing pursuits, glad to find such a remedy for 
the 
} . 

‘ murmurs had occasioned. 


vague sense of discomfort which his wife's 


A few years since, I read in an Eastern news- 
paper, a most laudatory notice of * A Dissertation 
on the Philosophy of the Egyptians, being the 
first volume of Professor H——’s great work 
entitled ‘A Summary View of all systems of Phi- 


losophy, to be completed in ten folio volumes. 
In another part of the same paper, I saw: 


‘* Died, in the twenty-seventh year of her age, 
Helen, wife of Professor H——!” Poor thing, 


| —she had mistaken her own capacity for bapp'- 
‘ness, and the attrition of a cold and iron nature 


had worn away the purer and softer metal. 


Wuo will be hardy enough to assert that a 


| better constitution is not attainable than any which 


has hitherto appeared? Is the limit of human 
wisdom to be estimated, in the science ol age 
alone, by the extent of its prese nt atte tinments! ls 


the most sublime and difficult of all arts—the im- 
rof the 


provement of the social order, the alleviatior 
aloue 


miseries of the civil condition of man—to be 
stationary, amid the rapid progress of every other 

e 
art, liberal and vulgar, te perfection : ? Wher 


t, 
would be the atrocious guilt ofa gr ind experiment, 
and happinest 


ions ! 


to ascertain the portion of fre -edom 
that can be created by political institut 
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THE RAIN-DROP.---A TRIBUTE 


Original. 


THE RAIN-DROP. 


BY MISS CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 


How like a gentle spirit’s kiss of love, 
The pearl-hued rain-drop to the thirsting flower, 
When noon-tide heats have parched the floral grove, 
And crisped the stateliest sovereigns of the bower, 
New life inhaled, their cloistered perfumes rise 
On evening zephyrs to the wooing skies 


The queen of the bright parterre, the proud rose, 
Unfolds to drink the shower her blush-like lips, 
And the gay dahlias all their hues disclose, 
As each the tribute of the rain-cloud sips : 
Along their petals pours the blessed stream, 


And in return, with lovelier light they gleam. 


The unmurmuring violet, that through the day 

Has sought the fickle shade of the parched plain, 
And the poor lily, at whose heart decay 

Throughout the weary day has ruthless lain, 
Lift their bowed folds with gratitude and pride, 


Their hues once more to heaven’s own blue allied. 


And when its breeze-borne sound in music roves, 
’Mong cottage homes, and laves their rustic eaves, 
How like a voice of childhood’s early loves, 
To manly heart where wo its dark tide heaves; 
Thoughts of the past start forth in fair array, 


And for a time drive present cares away. 


And to the pillow, where the sufferer’s head 
Burns ‘neath the feverish finger of disease, 
The rain-drop’s cooling influence is sped, 
Upon the wing of the health-bearing breeze : 
lts moisture glides along the pain-racked brow, 
And through the veins warm tides of healing flow. 


Ido remember me a vigil sad, 
Held by the side of one whose feverish eye 
Was with the dread and wild expression clad, 
That told to all who saw it, she mast die. 
To her parched brow the balmless dew-damps clung, 


‘rom the dark pinion of the Conquerer flung. 


Through the dall watches of an August day— 
Its dawn’s hot omens, and noon’s fervid power— 
Awearied on her pain-strewn couch she lay, 
Noting the slow flight of the laggard hours : 
Yet uncomplainingly, for well she knew 
Her soul even then to its deliverance drew. 
But with the gloaming of the coming even, 
A sweet soath breeze the flowers’ bent foliage stirred, 
And from the evest-clouds of the darkening heaven, 
The sound of rain-drops in their glee was heard: 
They chased each other down the shingly eaves, 
And made fair music *mong the forest leaves. 


0) . . : 
Uh, how I blest their coming, as the moan 
Of the death-stricken girl its anguish lost, 


And o'er her fair, clear brow—the grave-damps gone— 
Her raven locks were by the zephyr tost ! 
‘ooped to smooth them, noticing the while, 
| radiance of her soul-fraught smile. 
24 
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te. 
TO THE MEMORY OF LA FAYETTE. 211 : 
She died! it seemed as if the rain-drop came, es 
The messenger of Him, whose love is given + iW : 
To those who know and praise His holy name,— 
To whom the blest inheritance of Heaven. , 
The world may hold me weak, but since that hour, ny 
The rain-«lrop hath a sad, yet wayward power. mo 


_ And millions hail’d him “ Welcome to our shére !”’ i“ 


Original. 
A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY 
VIRTUES OF LA FAYETTE. 


AND 


BY THE LATE SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 


Wuart is frue GREATNESS 7—In the Eternal Mind 
'Tis Wisdom, Love, and Potency combined ; 
In man, Hts image, it is truth in thought, 





Embrace‘d, belov’d, and into action bronght: . 
In one bright spirit @/7/ these virtues met, ; Py 
And bless’d the world with glorious LA FAYETTE, 
Whose feelings, thoughts, and acts united, ran 

To one grand point,—the happiness of man. 


, No blemish stained the escutcheon which he bore { 


If he lov’d glory—he lov’d virtue more ; 

Heir to a splendid name, rank, title, power 
And princely fortune—from the Elysian bower 
Of youthful wedlock, which an Eden bloom’d 
By breath of angel-tenderness perfumed, 

He tore himself away—at Frerpom’s call, 

In Freepom’s cause resolv’d to stand or fall. 
From a voluptuous court. where all caress’d, 
He flew to join her votaries in the West ; 
Here, with a stripling’s arm, he bared the blade, 
The drooping cause of Liperty to aid; 


, Resolv’d for Grory’s dazzling goal to run, 


And share the prize with none bot WASHINGTON! 


Was ¢his not Greatxess? Triumph or defeat— 
The furious onset—masterly retreat— 


| Skill—Courage—Patience—-Condanct, and Address— 


' And men like Gods,”—what monarchs never knew. 
| But oh! the mora/ grandeur of that hour, 4 


Yet great in a//—till crown'd with bright success, 
He saw our Country FREE; with laurell’d brow 
Jeheld her God-like Cueir resume the plough ; 
Then songht his much lov’d native land again, 
To brand the fiend, Oppression, in its den, 
Bearing a torch from Freepom’s blazing shrine, 


_ Which lights the Worn, and will for ever shine. 


Whether beheld in Victory’s brightest hour, 
Or as a fugitive from lawless power ; 
In the dark cells of Olmmutz, crush’d with chains, 
Still not a spot his laurel-chaplet stains. lem 
Free’d by Napotgon’s arm—e’en Gratilude fh. § 
His love of Truth and Virtue ne’er sabdued. % ; 
With manly pride he princely honors spurned, 
And to his fireside—lov’d La Graxoe—return’d. 
Was Greatness his, whom curs’d Ambition fir’d 4 
To mount a throne—or La Fayurtre’s, retired? ; : 


But time roll’d on.—The Hero came once more. 7 


That was a trinmph “ meet fer Gods to view, 


























When introduced beneath our Senate’s dome, 

That solemn conclave hail’d him “ Welcome home !” 
Leaves human language destitute of power 
To do it justice.—It was more sublime 
Than any scene upon the page of Time! 








And when he saw the Sages of the land 





Convened to place in one deserving hand 





The reins of Power, the Car of State to guide 

In peace or war, whatever fate betide ; 

A Chief install’d without the vain parade 

Which dazzles vassals, when their kings are made :— 










Fired with the moral grandeur of the scene, 





With tear-drops gushing from an eye serene, 






He saw—he heard—and, with high-throbbing breast 





Prounounced Cotumpta’s sons supremely blest. 





But lo! in France Oppression reigns again, 





And La Favrerrr, at three-score years and ten, 





Plucks from the Bournoy brow the jewell’d crown ; 
While the weak Despot, shrinking from his frown, 






Yields him the sceptre, flying in disgrace— 





The last, the worst of that degenerate race !— 





Millions of hearts, and hands, and voices, now 





Had plae’d upon the Parniot’s silvery brow 

That dazzling diadem—but he was yet 

Greater than monarchs—he was LA FAYETTE! 
On younger brows he plac’d the glittering thing 








And swore allegiance to the new-made King: 
This was true GreatNess—for this act surpass’d 
The loftiest stretch of thought—it was the last— 
And it approach’d so near the Heavenly goal, 
Earth could no longer hold so pure a soul ; 

But fill’d with Virtue, Wisdom, Truth and Love, 
*T was call’d to wear a Diadem above. 











We mourn him not on this august occasion— 
We celebrate his Hkaventy Coronation ! 











Original. 
THE OWL. 







BY ANNA MARIA HIRST. 





Wuen twilight fades, and evening falls 





Alike o’er tree and tower, 
And Silence, like a maiden, walks 
Around each slumbering bower— 
When fragrant flowrets fold their leaves, 
And all is still in sleep, 
The horned owl, on moon-lit wing, 
Flies from the donjon k ep. 










And he calls aloud, “ tu-whit, tu-whoo !”’ 
And the nightingale is still, 
And the pattering step of the hurrying hare 
Is hushed upon the hill; 
And he crouches low in the dewy grass, 
As the lord of the night goes by 
Not with a loudly whirring wing, 
But like a lady’s sigh. 
About the wood the owlet floats, 
Like the breath of the evening wind ; 
But scattering fear and leaving a tear 
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LIGEIA. 





Of blood on the leaves behind— 

Up through the oak-tree’s leafy crown, 
He seeks his slumbering prey, 

Or, dimly, down through the tangled dell, 
He, ghost-like, glides away. 


But an honest bird’s the hated owl, 
Though many a heart he chills, 

And many an innocent breath with dread, 
His midnight music thrills! 

In russet garbed, he lives his life, 
With never the thought of change, 

So long as he has the leafy wood 
And the briery brake to range. 


Original. 


LIGEIA. 


—_—-~-——— 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 

A visiow nightly visits me, 

(A vision such as poets see 

Of earth yet ideality !) 

With face of melody, and eye 
Most musical with glances, 

And lips that breathe a gentle murmur, 
Like sighing winds at birth of summer, 

Whose song the ear entrances ; 

And voice that has a silver tone, 

Such as we fancy seraphs own, 

Solemn and deep, but lingering sweet, 

In all for one so lovely meet 

Would one like me 

Might ever be 

The mate to so much melody ; 

But vain my dream, so, sadfully, 
I tune my lyre, and sing 

A low and weird and wailing strain, 

The mourning of a heart again 

Her glance hath given to utter pain— 
Pain past imagining ! 

While from that heart, (sad sepulchre!) 
Ever yearning silently, 

Wild hopes look up in love to her, 
Who knoweth not they be, 

Like shells that look up to the stars 
From neath the sleeping sea. 


Sweet spirit! is it crime to love, 

As one would love the stars above ? 
A star thou seemest to me! 

And as my soul from out its shell, 

Looks up through Misery’s waves that well 
Above it fitfully, 

And sees thy glorious eyes outshine 

Those orbs, it feels it must resign 
All hope of love from thee ; 

For cold as is their light, thy smile 

Falleth upon me all the while— 
Thou dreamest not of me ! 








ell 
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Original. 


DESERTED EDEN. 


BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
A SOLEMN voice, at cool of day, 

In Eden’s garden-shade,— 
The Maker walking ’mid his works— 


But none an answer made. 


A rustling of ethereal wings,— 
A gleam of radiant vest,— 

And hovering forms of light, that deign'd, 
To be a mortal guest. 


Rich gifts they bare—the dews of love 
That heal the spirit-wound,— 

The seed of happy, holy dreams, 
To sprinkle all around ;— 


The fragrant fruits that near the Throne 
In blest luxuriance wave,— 

Yet tears upon those treasures fell, 
For none a welcome gave. 


No prayer arose.—The wondering birds 
Witheld their wonted lays,— 

For no sweet tone responsive rang,— 
No carol’d hymn of praise. 


The cool, clear lake, where Eve at first,— 
Her mirror’d brow survey’d 

Reflected now the threatening cloud,— 
And trembled at its shade ;— 


The vines unclasp’d, the reptile fang 
Pierc’d deep the tender flower,— 

And noisome weeds exuiting sprang 
Where rose the nuptial bower. 


The lion, who with gentle heart 
Had roam’d the verdant path, 

Now turned upon the startled kid,— 
An eye of burning wrath;— 


The crested serpent wound his way 
In glittering green and gold,— 

The fearful curse, not fully felt 
That o’er his head had roll’d. 


A thunder-sound !—The warring winds 
A deafening clamor kept,— 

And the first storm o’er Eden’s breast 
In awful vengeance swept. 


Then low the terror-stricken plants 
Bow’d down in sudden dread,— 

And felt that Eden’s soul of peace 
With innocence had fled. 


O’er crashing trees, and frighted floods 
Rushed on the whelming blast,— 

No bow of mercy on the skies, 
Announced God's wrath was past. 


{ 





But from their arch, a sheeted flame, 
The lightning’s reddest ire,— 

In strange and dire suspension hung 
A sword of living fire ;— 


And fixing at the fated gate 
In flashing vengeful guise,— 
For ever barr’d the foot of sin, 
From forfeit Paradise. 


Man was not there to mark the woes 
His rebel hand had wrought,— 

The smitten earth,—the angel’s tear,— 
The cloud with anger fraught,— 


For forth had gone the exil’d pair 
To take their lot of wo,— 

And earn their bread ’mid toil and care,— 
Where thorns and thistles grow. 


Original. 


‘THE ARTIST BY THE DEAD. 


| WRITTEN ON SEEING A PAINTER ATTEMPTING THE LIKENESS OF 


A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG LADY IN HER COFFIN, 


BY MKS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
On, pure and beautiful !— 
“ There's rest in Heaven ;" 
I read this language on thy chisel’d brow, 
And thy pale lip, although it breathe no sound. 


Be faithful, Artist! Thou hast seen the smile 
Of gentle friendship, that so oft would play 
Changeful and soft, around those features fair:— 
Heaven guide thy pencil to preserve that trace 
For weeping love ! 


Hast seen the holy light 
Which from those eyes would beam, when in some hour 
Of suffering meckly borne, she spake to those 
With whom her heart-strings twined, of perfect truth 
In the divine Redecmer !— 


’Twere not strange, 
If earthly hues, should fail to catch that thought 
Which had its birth in heaven,—and hath gone back 
Thither again lock’d in an angel’s breast. 


Ask not too much of man—oh, ye who mourn 
The early dead, as if his tints might reach 
Ethereal portraiture, but by her gleam 

Of blest example, treasured in your souls 

Like vestal-flame,—walk onward till ye touch 
Her seraph-lip,—where sorrow comes no more, 
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LIKE WHO TRUSTS TO SUMMER SKIES, 


COMPOSED BY GRATTAN COOK. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. i! 


Tue Season.—Well! the holiday campaign is fairly over ; 
and, although we, (the gentler sex.) have some of our very 
stoutest and bravest hearts chronicled as “ lost or missing,” yet 
even our haughty antitheses must confess that we have at least 
come off with fying colors; and if we have lost some hearts, 
they, (if their own declarations are to be believed,) are in still 
worse plight, and have been forced to sue for an exchange of 
prisoners, according to the rules and regulations of the high 
court of love and honor! Having done all that was befitting to 
assert our valor and independence, candor [!] compels us to 
acknowledge the gallant bearing of the other sex—and we 
cheerfully yield to the arms of antagonists so generous and 
wnexacting. May peace be between us! 

Perhaps a more brillant and delightful season of rational en- 
joyment than the one just faded never illuminated our gay 
metropolis. The beautiful custom of the Kuickerbockers of 
making an universal gala-day on the first of every year, aud | 
reaniting the broken or severed links of social intercourse, 
along which the electricity of friendship is once more taught , 
to sparkle, has been observed to the full; and thousands of 
pleasant acquaintanceships, almost forgotten from disuse, have | 
been delightfully and permanently renewed. As Sancho Panza 
sid of sleep, so say we, in regard to our annual jubilee: 
“ Blessings on his head who invented New-Year’s !”’ 


Nover Lirerary EnterPrize.—We understand that there is 
aplan on foot amongst several of the choicest wits, critics and 
poets of the metropolis, of a very novel character. We have 
obtained what little we know of it, almost by accident; and 
we are only at liberty to say that the new paper is intended to 
be the eXact opposite of every thing at present emanating 
from the periodical press. It is to contain no horrible acci-_ 
dents, no details of police doings, no chronicle of crime,—iu 
short, no news; and, instead of advertising and puffing itself 
into notice, the enterprize is to be sedulously kept from the | 
prying eyes of vulgar curiosity, and will commence under the 
special auspices of the favored few—the élite—to whom the 
plan has been confided. Its price, too, instead of being seduc- | 
ingly cheap, is to be forbiddingly deat; so that, depending | 
upou neither the favor nor the patronage of the public at large, 
itwill probably contain some of the most finished and high- | 
toned criticism extant.—But we have, we fear, already said | 
more of the project than will be pleasing to its aristocratic pro- | 
fenitors; and we must beg to be excused for any slight breach 
of confidence, on the ground of our anxiety to keep our lady | 
readers advised of the movements of the exclusives of the lite- | 


rmryworld, The new journal is to be called “The Exclusive,” | 
we believe. 


Cove’s Picrures.—These remarkable works of genius, which | 
have been for several weeks exhibited to the New-York public, 
have attracted very general observation and comment, amongst 
connoisseurs. Few pictures have given rise to more contra- | 
dictory criticism ; and, not professing to be adepts in matters | 
relating to the pencil and palette, we shall content ourselves 
by simply expressing the abstract pleasure which these pictures 
have occasioned us, and leave all critical questions relating | 
to them to be settled by our readers, according to their own 
taste and judgment. 


Mavame Neckar ne Savssure’s “ Woman.”—An efficient ” 
translation of this philosophical and deeply interesting work— | 
"© justly popular wherever the French is read or spoken—we 
have long considered a desideratum. It has at length, we are 
happy to announce, been accomplished, and accomplished well, 
ma beautifol volume just issaed, and which is published by | 
Lea & Blanchard. The motto of Madame de Saussure is the 
Celebrated passage from the great De Statl—* Cette vie n’a 
Welque prix que si elle sert 4 l’éducation morale de gotre 
*@ar.” Most ably has the great awd beautiful problem of 
Yomsn’s life and destiny on earth been treated by this philo- | 
“phic French woman; and the world—the female world, more 


*pecially—indeed owes her inuch. ut 


BensamMin West's Paintinc cr THE ANNUNCIATION.—We 
were indebted to the politeness of a friend, a few days since, for 
a sight of this celebrated picture, which was given to an un- 
grateful church, by the great painter, and by it turned owt of 
doors, ou account of some fancied tendency to Catholicism in its 
design aod execution. After this, it shumbered amid dust and 
rubbish for upwards of twenty years, when it was purchased at 
auction for ten pounds, and brought to this conntry—with the 
design, as we understand, of exhibiting it to our citizens.—We 
believe there can be no doubt of the genuineness of the picture ; 
as, in addition to what is known of its history, it possesses 
intrinsic evidence of having emanated from the brain and brush 
of the great painter. Our examination of it was not sufficient 
te enable us to speak of its merits or defects in detail; and we 
intend to avail our selves of the opportunity to give it a 
thorough review, which will enable us to comment upon itas it 
deserves. We can only say that the picture has great and 
striking beauties, as well as flagrant and glaring faults. Its 
design is bold, original and successful—and a thrilling awe 
seems to be diffused around it, which hushes the soul to deepest 
admiration. 


Tue Lecture SystemM.—We are pained to learn that the 
lecture system flags this winter—whether from want of publie 
interest, or lack of capacity in the lecturers, we shall not under- 
take to determine. It may be safely inferred, however, that the 
system has become too sensibly encumbered with humbug, 
quackery and pretension, to gain credit with the publie, even 
for its real merits. The public is a restless, uneasy and suspi- 
cious animal; and if he think he has been once imposgd en, it 
takes a great deal of care and coaxing to restore him to good 
nature. Too much lecturing has, in good sooth, lectured the 
system to death; and we know not what direction the universal 
desire for knowledge will next assume. 

We are sincerely sorry to witness the neglect of the lectures 
this winter—because we believe they are, in general, mere than 
usually interestivg and instructive. But it is entirely useless 
to attempt reviving the dead ashes of a gone-out excitement. 
Public excitement is the true Proteus ;—and, until our unac- 
countable insanity for the monstrous exaggerations and horrible 
atrocities of Eugene Sue, Ainsworth, Dickens, and their disci- 
ples, whether writers of books or police reports, be fairly 
passed over, we may as well rest quietly, watching the turbid 
and muddy current as it rolls away, and watching the skies for 
better days. 


O. A. Brownsox.—This very powerful and remarkable wri- 
ter—whose recent contributions to the Democratic Review 
occusioned so much uneasiness to its proprietors, readers and 
party—has commenced the publication of a Quarterly, in Boston, 
which is emphatically “all bis own,” and in which he gives 
full scope to the startling thoughts and doctrines with which his 
powerful mind is so deeply imbued. His style approaches 
that of Carlyle, more than any other living writer, although it 
is clearer, more perspicuous and more accurate in its construc- 
tion. He has an unbounded command of language, and his 
erudition is so varied and profound as to keep his peu perpetu- 
ally overflowing with every form of rhetorical beauty. His 
page is in short, a kind of intellectual panorama, swiftly pass- 


| ing; and one has need of his sharpest faculties, if he would 


not bewilder himself in the Jabarynthine mezes every where 
spread around. 

The Review established by this eccentric and brilliant 
theorist ought to be read by all strong-minded, deep-thinking 
men, and by none others. It is too strong for young heads or 
unskilled mental appetites. 


M’Cuttoen's Gazetreer.—The Warpers have just pub- 
lished the sixth part of this very valuable and popular work— 
now too well known to need farther notice or remark. The 
Harpers have fuirly succeeded in taking advantage of the 
“ shilling literature” mania, and io turning it to good and 
healthfwl aecoant. 
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Macniricent Encravep Portratr or Wasnincron.—The || 
portrait of Washington, in mezzotint, recently published by 
the proprietors of “ The Albion,” is perhaps the finest engra- || 
ving ever issued in the city. The noble and benevolent ex- I 
pression of the features—tie grand and majestic contour of 
the form—-the dignity of the position--all combine to perfect one 
of the most impressive efforts of art we have ever examined. 
The publishers of the Albion deserve the greatest praise for 
the care and expense employed in gratifying their numerous | 
readers. We are glad to learn that their paper is as popular | 
as ever. 


Harpers’ Ii_cumtnatep Biste.—Quite the most magnificent | 
enterprize in the way of book-publishing ever attempted in i 
this country is the new illuminated Bible of the Messrs. Har- 
pers. For several months preceding its appearance a great 
deal of speculation and curiosity existed, and many fears were | 
expressed that the work would be a failure. So far as the first || 
number is concerned, this is certainly not the case—although } 
there are two or three of the engravings which have already 
proved objectionable to several ministers, who have published, I 
in ove instance, a formal protest against the work. There is, i 
truly, something in the idea of thus bedecking the Holy Serip- |, 
tures with the trappings and adornments of the fine arts, which || 
would seem to underrate the intrinsic attractions of the book || 
itself, and to detract somewhat from that grand and sublime | 
simplicity which the heart regards as the great characteristic 
of holiness and inspiration. 

To leave these controversies, however, to casuists, we must 
express our admiration at most of the engravings in the present 
number; and if the others equal these, the work cannot be 
considered a failure. The style of the whole work, however, is 
eminently ad ceptandum, and seduces from the judgment of the 
senses a verdict in ite favor,ere the graver and keener faculties | 
have passed upon it. There is, on a careful réexamination of the i 
work, nothing lofty, sublime, thrilling—nothing that approaches | 
the realization of one’s own thought-pictures in reading the — 
sacred page—to be discerned. On the contrary, the attemptsat | 
the sublime are regular failures—so fur, at least, as the point of 
sublimity is aimed at. The drawing and design of the pictures | 
are unexceptionable ; and the engraving has been executed 
with remarkable fidelity, if not absolute power. To the charge 
of indelicacy in the choice or treatment of subjects, we do not 
agree: butthat there is great lack of strength, vigor and worthi- | 
ness of conception in the plates, all must admit. Compare, for |) 
one moment, the * Deluge,” in this edition, with Martin's sub- || 
lime and almost terrible picture; or shudder at the idea of the 
Creator's foot and hand seen through the clouds in a wood-cut, 
as He “ moved upon the face of the waters !”’ 

But we have little room for criticism, and must conclude our 
notive by referring to the remarkable beauty, clearness and 
brillianey of the typography. In this department the work is 
entirely unexceptionable and faultless. 

We learn that the first numbers have met with a great and | 
profitable sale ; and we are happy to know that Messrs. Adams 
and Chapman, the artists, are to be recompensed for their long | 
and arduous labors. 


i} 
| 


Bentuamiana.—Lea and Blanchard have published a large | 
and well edited volume of“ short extracts from the works o 
Jeremy Bentham,” with an outline of his opinions on the 
principal subjects discussed in his works. The editor of this 
valuable compilation is John Hill Burton, Esq. Hl 

Bentham was one of the most eccentric yet most amiable, | 
most celebrated yet most strictly unknown, genius of his gene- || 


ration—which, by the way, can scarcely be said to have passed 

away, while liveth our own true and faithful John Neal. The || 
works of Bentham, deserve a rank above Fourrier, and a place 
side by side with the political economy of Bacon and Plato. 


The present volume should to be extensively read. 


} 


Neau’s History or tae Purrrans.—The first part of a, 
cheap and very clegant edition of this interesting work,—em- 
bellished with a portrait on steel, of the Rev. John Wiclif,— | 
has made its welcome uppearance. Perhaps in the history of || 
the world there is not a class of men who stand more boldly " 


out from their contemporaries, or around whose memories so 
much of high romance, stern self-devotion and unbending per- 
severance mingles, as the Puritans. They are justly regari) 
as the germ of this great and magnificent empire—for, mos; of 
the enterprize, hardy toil, endurance and perseveranep that 
have made us what we are, come to us by legitimate inher- 
itance from our Puritan forefathers. Their history is an ypip. 
terrupted series of struggles with hard fortune, Oppression and 
tyranny, and moral triumphs over all the unheard-of obstacles 
whieh lay thickly strewn in their untried way. The recor 


| of these trials and conquests—treated, as it is in the work 


hefore us, with a master-hand—cannot fail of proving instrye. 
tive and elevating; and we recommend the work to an upi- 
versal circulation. 


Works or Hanna More.—The Harpers are doing good ser. 
vice to the cause of popular intelligence by their republication 
of the works of this great and good writer—one of the noblest 
ornaments to her sex and to humanity, whom the world has 
ever seen. We have too long neglected to inform our readers 
of the existence of this neatly-printed and cheap publication, 
thus far entirely from accident; and we hope they will pot 
delay providing themselves forthwith. No library can be con- 
sidered at all complete without it. 

By the way, why will not the Harpers give us a cheap and 
uniform edition of the historical and philosophical works of 
Madame de Staé] !—one of the greatest thinkers who ever wrote, 


|| and of whose works there is absolutely no American edition 


extant. Our edition, (in English, and a splendid translation, 
of her “ French Revolution,” and “ Germany,” cost twenty-four 
dollars, or four dollarsa volume; and we have not the slightest 
doubt that a cheap edition, got up in the Harpers’ own inimita- 
ble way, would meet with the most signal success. 


Wits’ Poems.—The third “ extra’ from the Mirror esta- 
blishment, containing the dashing and elegant poem of English 
high life, entitled, “ Lady Jane,” and several others, in the 
author’s happiest vein, is published. The only objection we 
have to these publications is that they are too cheap. 


Tue Fasnions.—Our plate of fashions for the present month 
has been prepared with great care, and may be strictly relied 
upon. It is regarded as one of the finest fashion-plates ever got 
out in this country. Some wiseacres have latterly undertaken 
to say smart things about fashion-plates, and to talk about 
“ distortions,” ete. Now do these people suppose that women 
are totally destitute of sense, and are therefore unable to see 
that the fashion-plates are not intended as models of form, but 
are only meant to display the make and material of the dress to 


the best advantage? For our own part, although as much 


opposed to extravagance as any one, yet we are the warm advo- 
cates of good taste; and we believe the gentiemen will bear us 


out in saying that a lady appears much more agreeable ad 


interesting in a calico-dress, neatly and tastefully made, than 
even in a velvet robe, badly selected or awkwardly adjusted. 
It is this indescribable charm of appropriateness, both in con- 
figuration and color—as well as the adaptation of dress to time, 
place, and circumstance—which constitutes the true secret of 
dressing well. Those who sigh for gorgeous fabrics or ill-assorted 
and gaudy colors, are not, whatever may be their ostensible pos!- 
tion in life, the truly fashionable and genteel. Boorishness—my, 


| even barbarism itself—often seeks to appear in lively and flaunt- 


ing colors and fantastic shapes ; but the true in-bred gentility is 
that which looks only to the general effect, and sedulouly 
endeavors to keep subdued the comparatively unimportant 
matters of color and costume. 

The present season has already beheld the death of 
insane rage—brief as it was preposterous—for gaud 
and striking contrasta in female dress; although we regret to 


an almost 
y colors 


| add that the other sex still adhere to a too fiery and military 


wishing that 


display of colors; and we sometimes cannot help 
to in-vest 18 


some of our perfumed exquisites should be able “an 
brains some portion of that dazzling brilliancy which _ 
tailors have succeeded in imparting to their glaring exter®™ 


But “ something toe much of this! 
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